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General Eisenhower . . . First Rome, Then Berlin 
(See National Week) 




















MAGNESIUM! 


a \ Cinderella of Metals 


| >> Sees = 


and the Northrop 


“Meliare” Welding Torch 


In the Light Metals household, Magnesium was practically 
a fireside nobody, like Cinderella. ] 


Big sister Aluminum was the popular one. in spite of 
being half again as heavy. You'd see Aluminum everywhere 
..-in kitchens...on streamliners...in airplanes. Particularly 
in airplanes. 


But there were some who had faith in Magnesium. The 
Northrop group of aireraft designers and engineers, for 
example. As far back as 1932 they had pioneered the use 


of lightweight Magnesium castings in airplanes. 


The fateful year 1939 saw the Northrop group busily 
searching for additional ways to make Magnesium more 
useful. Most important, they found a way to weld it. The 
principle which would make possible strong electric-welded 
Magnesium structures required shutting out all air from 
the welding are. 


This was developed into the Northrop-designed “Heliarc” 
process which has been made available through licensing 
arrangements* to all other U.S. plane builders and 


Magnesium fabricators. 


Why is the discovery of the “Heliare” process so im- 
Cluster of pure magnesium 
crystals. One cubie foot of sea. (A cubie mile of sea water contains enough to build 


this metal weighs about 60) 450.000 medium-sized bombers!) The “Heliare” process 
pounds less than a cubic 


foot of aluminum 


portant? Magnesium is plentiful everywhere, on land and 


gives fabricators the freedom of design with Magnesium 


that they have with other metals. 


Thus Northrop fabricates Magnesium—and Northrop is 
already fabricating sub-assemblies on a production war- 


plane from Magnesium. 


*Licenses for the Northrop “Heliarc” process are offered to the 
industry by The Linde Air Products Company, Neu York City 


NORTH ROP Aircraft Inc. 


NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 





MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC 
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40 YEARS 


MERICA’S automobile industry — manufactur- 

ing, wholesaling, retailing and servicing— 

is recognized today as the world’s outstanding 

example of what free men can accomplish when 

there is an incentive to apply fully their individ- 
ual initiative and enterprise. 


The vitality of the automobile business comes 
from its highly competitive nature. This char- 
acteristic has constantly spurred both manufac- 
turers and dealers to make their products and 
services ever more attractive to the customer. 


There are many instances of individual enter- 
prise and constructive cooperation between the 
automotive and allied industries which have been 
of great public benefit: 


The steel industry and automotive metallur- 
gists have developed new alloys which have made 
cars and trucks stronger, safer, longer lived... 
at lower cost. . 


The rubber industry has greatly improved tire 
construction. Years ago, tires that cost $50.00 to 
$75.00 were guaranteed for only 5,000 miles. In 
recent years, we have had tires costing only 
$10.00 or $15.00 that could be driven 50,000 
miles or more. 


Improvements in lubricating oils and greases 
by the petroleum industry have added thousands 
of miles to the life of motor vehicles. 


Better gasolines have enabled automobile man- 
ufacturers to improve their engines for better 
performance and economy. 


All these advances have benefited the public. 
And there are still more. Improved manufactur- 
ing methods and wide distribution, over the years 
have so substantially lowered prices that it has 
been possible for people to purchase new auto- 
mobiles for less than 27 cents per pound. Mil- 
lions of men and women have been given em- 


THE DEALERS SERVE 
with cars, trucks, parts and service 





of American Initiative and Enterprise 


ployment at high wages. Thousands of smaller 
businesses have developed as suppliers to. the 
automobile industry. The result is that this nation 
has acquired in its 30,000,000 cars and trucks the, 
finest, most flexible transportation in the world. 


Now the resources of the automobile and re- 
lated industries are being applied to the number 
one job of helping to win this war. Their facil- 
ities and manpower are applying automobile 
quantity and precision manufacturing methods to 
production of vast amounts of fighting equipment. 


Thirty million cars and trucks are busy carry- 
ing a huge share of the essential transportation 
load. And the dealers and their mechanics are 
performing the vital wartime function of keep- 
ing these cars and trucks in condition, storing and 
delivering the limited supply of remaining new 
vehicles, and redistributing where most needed 
the used cars and trucks that constitute our pres- 
ent available supply. 


Approximately 7,000,000 — nearly one-fourth 
of all the cars and trucks in use today — are of 
Chrysler Corporation manufacture. Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler dealers in each com- 
munity are making it their wartime job to main- 
tain this large segment of the Nation’s motor 
transportation resources, 


Backing up these dealers in this important war- 
time work, Chrysler Corporation is doing its best 
to make available the right replacement parts 
so that cars and trucks that require them can 
be kept in operation. 

For 40 years, encouraged by free competition, 
America’s automobile retailers, wholesalers, serv- 
ice men and manufacturers have served the Na- 
tion. During peacetime, they have given this 
country the finest, and lowest cost transportation 
in the world, and are now maintaining this trans- 
portation for the successful prosecution of the war. 


THE FACTORIES SERVE 
with war equipment production 


| WAR BONDS ARE YOUR PERSONAL INVESTMENT IN VICTORY J 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH * DODGE *« DESOTO « CHRYSLER * DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 











THE MAGNA CHARTA OF THE U. S. MERCHANT MARINE 


From the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended: “It is necessary for the national defense 
and development of its foreign and domestic commerce that the United States shall have a 
merchant marine (a) sufficient to carry its domestic waterborne commerce and a substantial 
portion of the waterborne export and import foreign commerce of the United States, and to 
provide shipping service on all routes essential for maintaining the flow of such domestic and 
foreign waterborne commerce at all times, (b) capable of serving as a naval and military 


auxiliary in time of war or national emergency, (c) owned and operated under the United States flag by citizens of the United 
States insofar as may be practicable, and (d) composed of the best-equipped, safest, and most suitable types of vessels, con- 
structed in the United States and manned with a trained and efficient citizen personnel. It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the United States to foster the development and encourage the maintenance of such a merchant marine.” (Public Act 835) 








_— 


Photographed at the U. S. Merchant Marine Academy, King's Point, N. Y. 


America’s new frontiersmen 


They’re swell kids! In crack schools, 
they’re learning the modern ways to 
master the sea—the first American 
boys in nearly a century to find 
a really promising opportunity in a 
U. S. merchant marine career! 

It took an Act of Congress to sup- 
ply the opportunity. For, over the 
years, the U. S. had fallen to 8th 
place among nations in modern mer- 
chant shipping. Most of our trade 
traveled in foreign vessels! 

The momentous Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, in one bold move, re- 
vived our shipbuilding, encouraged 
U. S. ownership and operation of 
shipping lines—and called for “a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel.” 

Today, under the supervision of 
the War Shipping Administration, 
Uncle Sam trains 25,000 men at a 


time as officers and engineers, sea- 
men and cooks, pharmacists and 
supercargoes. “Landlubbers” learn 
basic seamanship and specialist 
skills. Ransteneel men prepare for 
licensed officer berths. And the Mer- 
chant Marine Cadet Corps turns out 
alert officers by the thousand. 
American Export Lines have wel- 
comed hundreds of this new seafar- 
ing generation. To their courage and 
stamina and top-notch training, we 
can add the rich experience of more 
than 20 years of service along Medi- 
terranean, Black Sea and Indian 
Ocean routes. Our ships, in time of 


American Exp 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 4 


peace, set marks for them to aim at: 
new speed, service, and the innova- 
tion of time-table schedules. And 
they'll beat them! 


We know that they—and the 
120,000 more men needed this year— 
will proudly carry through with the 
tremendous responsibility of supply- 
ing Democracy’s many fronts. And 
that, when peace comes, they'll man 
an American fleet that will make his- 
tory on all the world’s sea-lanes. 





The U.S. Merchant Marine needs 
men — apply at your nearest U. 5. 
Employment Service Office. 


orf Lines 





American Export Airlines, too, shorten supply lines to our fighting fronts 
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The OBOE was the 














Perhaps it’s 
unkind to whet 
your appetite 
for a Scott Radio now 
when there are none 
to be had, but a Scott 
owner near you 
would love to have 
you listen with him 

(if you can get him to 
stop talking about 


the instrument 







long enough to 


let you hear it). 





‘ 
E. H. SCOTT 






RECEIVERS 











\ COTT The Oboe is a strange, shy instrument in 


22 ee the orchestra, lending a distinctive “flavor” 
FINE RADIO ere : 
to fine music with its peculiar moody note. 
Because its range is so elusive, few radios 
have been deft enough to capture it truly, to 
the annoyance and despair of radio technicians. But if you are a 
Scott owner now ... or later when you will be one... you can hear 
the Oboe in its matchless voice, with all the fleeting grace notes 
and overtones of a “living performance.” 


Today there is sterner work for a Scott than bringing the 
wonder and glory of music into your home. On all the oceans, 
wherever our tankers move, or convoys sail, Scotts are providing 
our seamen with favorite programs from home, or vital messages of 
war. And the Scott is engineered so that no telltale “‘leak-back” can 
reach a lurking submarine. The millions of men who have heard the 


Scott under these conditions will want one after-the-war because it 


ie call 


“gets everything.” You will yearn 
fora Scott, too, if ever you hear one. 


A good way to get one is 
to buy bonds, bonds, bonds... 
then a Scott can be yours soon 
after the whistles blow. 





E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC., CHICAGO ~ 

















Construction. Facts and figures released 
by War Production Chief Donald M. Nel- 
son showed that the war constsuction job 
is near completion. This means more and 
more effort can be thrown into direct war 
output. Up to the end of June, $12,038,- 
000,000 of the $14,582,000,000 Govern- 
ment-financed building program and 
$4,500,000,000 of the $5,000,000,000 pri- 
vately financed program had been com- 
pleted. Synthetic rubber factories were 
only $ per cent finished a year ago, but 
now are more than 61 per cent complete; 
the iron and steel program is more than 75 
per cent in place; facilities for ammunition 
and explosives are 95 per cent finished; 39 
per cent of the 100-octane gasoline program 
is in operation. 


Merchant ships. A plan whereby 150 
to 200 American-built merchant ships will 
be chartered to Britain for the duration 
of the war was announced. No financial ar- 
rangement is embodied in the plan, but ti- 
tle to the ships remains with the United 
States, according to Rear Admiral Emory 
§. Land, head of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration. A smaller number of ships also 
is being leased to the Greek, Dutch and 
Norwegian governments. Idea is to utilize 
the experienced seamen of these nations 
whose own merchant marine fleets have 
been shrunk by the war. 

Opposition to the plan was expressed by 
Joseph Curran, president of the National 
Maritime Union of American merchant 
sailors. Meanwhile, the Maritime Com- 
mission announced that 1,046 ships, in- 
cluding 88 tankers, were delivered in the 
first seven months of 1943—a fleet equal 
in tonnage to the entire U.S. ocean-going 
fleet prior to Pearl Harbor. 


Gasoline. Eastern motorists can expect 
action this week on the question of lifting 
the pleasure-driving ban, Price Administra- 
tor Prentiss Brown said. It is also expected 
that rations will be equalized throughout 
the country east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Meanwhile, Petroleum Administrator Har- 


The March of the News __ 


old L. Ickes declared his intention to ap- 
peal from an OPA decision forbidding a 
35-cents-a-barrel rise in crude oil prices; 
told Midwesterners that rations should be 
equalized because the Eastern area’s oil 
transportation problem has been solved, 
but gasoline production is so low as to 
make. rationing necessary in the Midwest. 
Excess profits. Renegotiation of war 
contracts, up to June 30, pared off $3,555,- 
174,000 excessive profits, the War and 
Navy Departments and the Maritime 
Commission reported. Noting a rise in the 
rate of renegotiation, the report said writ- 
ten or oral agreements covering prices and 
profits for the 1942 fiscal year had been 
reached with $8,611 war contractors. 


Clothing. Several million woolen and 
worsted garments and blankets will be 
added to the civilian supply this winter 
as a result of a 50 per cent cut in Army 
purchases during the last four months of 
this year, the War Production Board an- 
nounced. 

OPA set ‘vholesale and retail price ceil- 
ings on women’s, girls’, children’s and tod- 
dlers’ autumn and winter suits, 
coats, blouses and other outer clothing at 
levels equal to or lower than those of last 
autumn. 


dresses, 


Grade labeling. The grading and grade 
labeling of beef, veal, lamb and mutton was 
ordered continued by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization. Such labeling had been 
required under OPA regulations issued 
when meat rationing took effect, but OPA 
lost its authority to require grade labeling 
under an amendment to the Emergency 
Price Control Act. OES, however, declared 
that labeling is essential to effective price 
ceilings on meat, that the amendment does 
not reduce the power of the President to 
stabilize prices affecting the cost of living. 
At the same time, OPA eliminated labeling 
requirements on packed fruits and vege- 
tables, peanuts, the 1942 crop of Burley 
tobacco and dry edible beans. 
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How YOUR COOPER-BESSEMER IS SERVING 


OMEWHERE west of Kodiak this PC boat is on 
ALERT IN THE patrol. Twin Cooper-Bessemer diesels drive her 


through fog and mists, as she carries out her part of 


the mission to exterminate the last of the Jap invaders 
ALEUTIANS «ics. 


Maybe those patrol boat engines are the ones 
you might have had .. . if Uncle Sam hadn’t needed 
them more. Anyway, they’re working for you . 
serving you... just as surely as if they were powering 
your own vessel right now. 


Day‘and night, this PC boat and scores of other 
Cooper-Bessemer powered ships are helping to bring 
ever closer the time when you can order and get the 
, dependable C-B diesels you need and want so much. 
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Mt. Vernon, Ohio « Grove City. Pa. 
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BUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE ENGINES FOR 110 YEARS 
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IT TURNS ON 
THE SUN 
WHEN THE MOON 
COMES OUT 





INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONICS 


Tus curious-looking device is an 
electronic light control, built for in- 
dustry by General Electric. 

When evening comes, or clouds 
gather, it automatically turns on the 
lights. When the sun comes up, or 
the clouds pass on, it automatically 
turns the lights off! Ideal for plant 
protective lighting, and office and 
schoolroom illumination. 

Today there are literally thousands 
of pe die devices, developed by 
our engineers, at work in plants large 
and small. Electronics is not a prom- 
ise for the future only; it is a reali 
today, as it has been for many years 
—a tool that speeds war output, 
cuts production costs, assures a more 
uniform product. 

electronic weft-straightener in 
textile mills detects skew in cloth and 
controls the operation which straight- 
ens it. An electronic pyrometer in 
steel and cement mills indicates and 
controls temperatures. An electronic 
rectifier converts a-c to d-c power. An 
electronic drive system, known as G-E 


Thvy-mo tre i, contre Is the speed of de 
motors operating from a-c power lines. 


Many GE electronic devices are 
completely engineered and standard- 
ized—that is, they come ready for im- 
mediate installation — for positioning, 
resistance welding, measurement, tim- 
ing, inspection, counting, etc. Gen- 
eral Electric engineers also design 
electronic equipment to meet your 
special requirements, And they design 
the complete electric equipment into 
which the electronic circuit blends. 

Back of every G-E recommendation 
for your plant is our intimate knowl- 
edge of your industry, and years of 
experience in the science of electron- 
ics. A call to the nearest G-E office 
will put you in touch with an indus- 
trial electronics specialist. General 
Electric Company, Industrial Div 
sions, Schenectady, New York. 


Hear the General Electric radio pro 
grams: The “Hour of Charm” Sunday 
10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The World Today” 
news, weekdays, 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


GENERAL@ ELECTRIC 


676-125-8930 


The best investment in the world is in this country’s future — BUY WAR BONDS 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NEwSG UGA Washington, D.C. 


Draft of fathers isn't needed in 1943 to meet Army-Navy man-power demands. 
There are men enough in other groups to fill quotas for the remainder of 1943. 

However: A draft of fathers is a convenient alternative to a labor draft. 
It is a means of pressing fathers to move from nonwar jobs to war jobs. 

Points to keep in mind, if you're a draft-age father, are these..... 

About 1 out of 20 fathers might be called this year. 

Or: Counting only physically fit fathers, the number may be 1 out of 10. 

If your number comes up, the only bars to induction will be occupation or 
extreme hardship or physical fitness. Your order number is very important. 

Extreme hardship is a measure each local board must determine. 

If you have investments, or money in the bank, you're at a disadvantage. 

And: If you are a lawyer, a white-collar worker, a man who is established 
in a permanent occupation, your problem of seeking a war job may be insuperable. 

The outlook now is uncertain for 6,559,000 more families. It still isa 
bare possibility that no fathers will be called in 1943 despite changed policies. 























It is highly improbable that U.S. will use in actual combat more than a 
fraction of its 7,500,000-man Army. That's a mass Army for emergency use. 
Some things to remember are theSe..ee. 
Germany defeated Poland, Holland, Belgium, France with under 500,000 men. 
Japan conquered her new empire with no more than 300,000 men. 
U.S.-Britain took North Africa with fewer than 200,000 men. 
U.S.-Britain are taking Sicily, upsetting Italy, with about 225,000 men. 
In Europe: This essentially is a Russian-German war. The mass land armies, 
the heavy casualties, the ground fighting are on this front. Russia is winning. 
In the Pacific: It is essentially a U.S.-Japanese naval and air war. But: 
Japan does have mass armies tied up in Manchuria facing Russia and in China. 
This is no sign that a huge American army ever will fight it out with a huge 
army of Japanese. That isn't the kind of war that's called for in the Pacific. 
Resulting big mystery concerns where U.S. may use 5,000,000 ground forces. 




















Since U.S. laid its plans for a mass Army..... 
Italy, with about 100 army divisions, has been eliminated from the picture, 
' Balkan armies with many more divisions no longer are of much importance. 
German armies have taken another defeat in Russia. 
A new French Army of 300,000 has been gained for our side. 
Yet: U.S. is cutting only a few hundred thousand men from its Army goal. 
There is no adjustment to the drastically altered war situation. 
Thus it appears that a big U.S. Army may be related to events in Russia. 

















There is this to think about as a result of Russian developments: 

The Germans may find themselves in an untenable position before winter; 
may find the Russians cracking their line in the center, with U.S. and British 
forees threatening dangerously on the flank in the Balkans. That is possible. 

Then: German armies may be forced into a general retreat from Russia. 
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It_may be a situation of that type that_influences Army-size plans, a sit- 
uation in which main German armies would shift to the West and South. U.S. would 
be the only source of man power enough to match the Germans on the ground. 

Only catch is that such a retreat from Russia might signal the war's end. 

More probable is a U.S.-British decision to speed plans for attack from the 
West, to get set for an earlier invasion of Europe out of Britain itself. There 
seems to be no desire here to allow the Russians to reach Berlin first. In fact: 
Hints are heard that Germans might invite U.S.-Britain in if Russians threatened. 

It's all very involved. 














Now with regard to other phases of the war..... 

Italy: A "deal" seems to be in the making. But: Delay is giving Germans a 
chance to get set in the North of Italy and in the Balkans. We tell you some more 
about this whole story on page 13. 

Germany: Situation inside Germany is difficult; it is to become more diffi- 
cult as the tempo of air attack steps up. Thus: It appears that the German air 
force is unable to find an answer to U.S. Air Forces' daylight raids. New su- 
perbombers, due before too long, will only add to the German problem. 

Russia: Russians have done two things: (1) they have broken an attempted 
major German offensive; (2) they've mounted an-offensive of their own which now 
threatens the center of Germany's whole Russian line. Result is that decisive 
events may be possible in Russia during this year. 

Munda: Capture of this airfield in the Pacific isn't broadly important. It 
is just another airfield, of which the Japanese have hundreds in the Pacific. 

Japan: The Japanese still are getting a breathing spell; still are not made 
to feel more than a tiny fraction of the strength U.S. is mustering. That comes 
later. Island-by-island strategy one day will be abandoned for full assault. 

U.S.: Production lag in aircraft is serious in some important types. 


In domestic affairs, high officials are in process of adjusting policies 
and personalities to 1944; are doing some shifting of political importance. 

As the situation appears to be working out..... 

Henry Wallace's influence on foreign policy, domestic policy is diminished. 
Cordell Hull is more i:tluential than ever. His influence is conservative. , 
Chester Bowles, conservative, is to stabilize OPA. 

Mrs. Roosevelt finds that her suggestions are less often accepted. 
Edward Prichard, 27, aide to Economic Stabilizer Vinson, is being drafted. 


Emphasis at the moment is on trying to tone down official arguments, to get 
away from points of internal conflict, to find ways to deal with public criticism 



































of ration policies, price policies, ete. It's all related to problems of 1944. 
But: There still may be some internal explosions over foreign policy, some 
blasts directed at apparent decisions to try to restore Europe as nearly as pos- 
Sible to its pre-Hitler, pre-Mussolini statu 
2velt seems not to be favoring Puropean labor in postwar plans. 
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AIRCRAFT 


FLIGHT CABINS FOR 
WORLD WAR BOMBERS 


During 1943 Goodyear Aircraft has been 
producing cabin and flight-deck subassem- 
blies for one of America’s largest four- 
motored bombers. Into these units were 
compressed all the skill and metal-working 
technique Goodyear has amassed in nearly 
twenty years’ practice in handling light alloy 
metals—a background that includes pioneer 
development in both heavier and lighter than 
air. Our nation profits from this today in 
Goodyear’s mass-production of U-boat-hunt- 
ing airships and the swiftest of all Navy 
fighters, the Corsair. 
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Stainless steel and aluminum sheets, which 


are today almost worth their weight in | 


gold, start their trip to fabricators over 
roller conveyors like this. Protecting the 
sheets from mars or scratches are sections 


of INSUROK affixed to the rolls. This is | 


but one of the many ways in which Lami- 
nated INSUROK was used to solve prob- 
lems before the _war—is helping to solve 
them now. 


In addition to the many spectacular war- 
time uses to which INSUROK, molded 
and laminated, has been put by the armed 
forces, it is widely used for many com- 
monplace articles—things that you see and 


use every day. For scores of products for | 


the home, the office, the factory, INSUROK 
can effect numerous manufacturing econ- 
omies, can do things which could not 
heretofore be done, can solve many a post- 
war problem effectively and economically. 


Richardson Plasticians can help you 
select the grade of Molded or Laminated 
INSUROK best suited for any mechanical, 
electrical or chemical applications. They 
will be glad to suggest the commercial or 
special grade to meet all the conditions 
under which your present or postwar 


product will perform. Write for complete 


information. 





The RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN avoid applying the with- 
holding tax te payments made to sales- 


men for expenses by separating expenses 
from other compensation. Treasury officials 
explain that the entire withholding is re- 
quired on checks issued to salesmen on 
commission where no distinction is made 
between expenses and compensation. If 
separate checks are issued, or if stubs clear- 
ly show the distinction, no withholding will 
be required for expenses. 


* *+ 


YOU CAN now repackage foods for 
retail sales that you buy in bulk, with- 
out marking the grade of the original prod- 
uct on repackaged item. Office of Price 
Administration has revoked the grade- 
labeling requirement on this practice. 


YOU CANNOT always get the War 
Labor Board to allow you to raise wages 
of employes on the ground that the raise 
will aid in the prosecution of the war. In 
WLB to allow an in- 
crease recommended by the War Man- 
power Commission on the ground that the 
might tend to unstabilize 
rates for the industry in the affected area. 


one case, refused 


increase wage 


YOU CANNOT prevent a strike vote 
from being taken in your plant on the 
ground that the 
group representing only a minority of em- 
ployes. The Attorney General rules that 
the Smith-Connally Act permits filing of 
a strike vote request by minority as well as 
majority representatives of employes. 


request is made by a 


+ * * 


YOU CAN distribute up to 40 per cent 
of your production of farm machinery 
and farm equipment without restriction 
so long as your plant fills quotas of the 
War Food Administration. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now plan to increase the 
production of woolen and worsted goods 
for the civilian market in the remaining 
months of the year. The War Production 
Board has reached an agreement with the 
Army to cut military requirements for 
garments and blankets by 50 per cent for 
the last four months of this year. 


and administrative decisions. 


YOU CANNOT use points saved whey 
merchants return food to your wholesale 
house. In computing allowable point inyep. 
tories, OPA rules that wholesalers mug 
deduct point value of returned merchap. 
dise from transfers originally made, 


* * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying excess. 
profits taxes on the net proceeds your 
company receives from policies insuring 
the life of an officer. The Tax Court of 
the U.S. defines such receipts as abnormal 
income to be included in excess-profits jp. 
come for the year in which received. 


YOU CANNOT measure the working 
day of your employes by the amount of 
time they spend actually at work, if q 
ruling by a Wage and Hour Division su. 
pervisor is upheld. The supervisor holds 
that the work day under the Jaw begins 
when the employe checks in and ends 
when the employe checks out of the plant, 


YOU CAN expect a tighter supply of 
wiping cloths needed in industrial opera- 
tions. WPB has directed manufacturers to 
set aside 25 per cent of the wiping cloth 
production for military use. 


YOU CAN now deliver merchandise or 
dered by mail or telephone without re 
gard for sizes and weights of packages 
ODT has removed such restrictions on mer 
chandise deliveries for the Eastern gasoline 
shortage area. For all other deliveries the 
restrictions on weight and size imposed in 
the area on June 18 because of the gase 
line emergency continue. 

* * 

YOU CANNOT sell horse meat for 

human consumption without restriction. 


OPA rules that only those cuts specifica 
ly priced can be offered for sale. 


% * * 


YOU CAN charge a premium of # 
cents per hundredweight for all-meot 
frankfurters and bologna you may make. 
OPA allows this premium above ceiling 
prices applied on similar prepared meats 
made with extenders. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unrrep Stats 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic maternal. 
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[nto a single engine of the planes they fly, go 
thovsands of individual manufacturing opera- 
tions ... to accuracies measured in thousandths, 
ten thousandths or even millionths of an inch, 


The power of a single turret gun is the sum of a 
dozen engineering sciences and a hundred skills, 


Even the breath of life itself, to these gods of the 
upper air, is the product of many machines. 


And of all the complex, intricate and wonderful 
tools in use by the aviation industry, none is more 
basic or more vital to production than the precision 
internal grinding machine. 


BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. S.A. 











What goes on 
under a Nazi pilot’s cap? 


UT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE... 
| his cockpit climbing swiftly 
away from an Axis airfield into a 
pitch-black night . . . bomb racks 
loaded .. . heading for Yank-held 
territory. 

How would your mind work 
(under a Nazi bonnet), if you 
knew Radar’s sleepless, X-ray 
“eyes” were waiting up to greet 
you ... on warships, airfields, 
and lookout posts of the United 
Nations’ forces? 

What would you be thinking... 
knowing that Radar was robbing 
you of “surprise”, the attacker’s 
one tactical advantage... detect- 
ing you as much as 130 miles from 
your target? 4/ways watching you 
. ..1n storm, clouds, and fog... 
five miles up or skimming the 
waves! . .. marking you for am- 
bush and destruction! 


When the flak whams accurately 
through the clouds to rip jagged 
wing holes; when you meet night 
fighters who need no flame from 
your exhausts for true aiming, 
wouldn’t you momentarily doubt 
the infallibility of the “master 
race’’? 


Wouldn’t you nurse a scowling 
respect for American ingenuity? 
For Radar was developed in the 
United States . . . pretty much 
the product of Navy and Army 
research laboratories who weren't 
as unprepared as you thought. 


And shouldn’t it occur to you 
that a fellow can’t win when he’s 
fighting against a nation with the 
inventiveness and resources to 
produce weapons like this? 


Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse was making Radar 18 months before Pearl Har- 


bor. Since then, Westinghouse production of radio communi- 


cations equipment, including Radar, has increased 41 times! 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 









Famous dates in the history of Radar 


oi . 








1922. Naval Laboratory, Anacostia, D.C, 
Dr. A. Hoyt Taylor and Leo C. Young, observing 
that radio signals were reflected by passing ships, 
saw in it a means of detecting enemy vessels in 
darkness and fog. This was the birth of Radar! 


1937, Bloomfield, N.J. Westinghouse devel. 
oped the key electronic tube for the U. S. Army’s 
first Radar equipment used to detect aircraft, 
Radar focuses invisible, ultra-high-frequency waves 


traveling at 186,000 miles per second. 


1941, Pearl Harbor, T.H. Approaching Jap 
bombers were detected by a Westinghouse-made 
Radar when 132 miles distant. Because a flight of 
American planes was expected, no warning was 


sounded. 


~ - 


1943, On every front Radar has revolution 
ized naval and air battle tactics... and multiplied 
a hundredfold the range of human vision. In days 
to come, Radar will guide air transports and ocean 


liners safely through fog and darkness. 





tion. 
plied 
days 
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OUR LOST CHANCE IN ITALY: 
A LESSON FOR THE FUTURE 


How Allied Failure to Follow Through Gave Axis New Breathing Spell 


Balkans as next test 
in co-ordination of 
political and military 


Italy now becomes another historic in- 
stance of a long count that spelled trouble 
for the party seeking a knockout and gave 
a breather for the party being knocked out. 

Gen. George C. Meade, after his victory 
at Gettysburg, gave Gen. Robert E. Lee 
a long count, and what could have been 
a quick knockout turned into nearly two 
more years of war. Gene Tunney, at Chi- 
cago, was given a long count and came 
back to defeat Jack Dempsey. Adolf 
Hitler, after Dunkerque, gave the British 
a long count and is living to rue the day. 
U.S. naval forces, after the Battle 
of Midway, gave the surviving 
Japanese fleet a count long enough 
to permit its escape and live to 
fight another day. 

Now somebody, whether Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill or U.S. Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower, has given Italy a long 
count that may represent the loss 
of what could have been this war’s 
biggest break. 

The Italians, and with them the 
Germans in Italy, were out on their 
feet on July 24. Instead of deliver- 
ing the coup de grace, U.S. and 
Britain hesitated. Bombing stopped. 
No military forces, whether from 
lack of preparation or from sur- 
prise, moved to take advantage of 
opportunities on the mainland. The 
extent of the political knockout 
blow, delivered at the psychological 
moment, was a repeated demand 
for unconditional surrender. 

By the time the count had gone 
up to two weeks, the chance for a 
decisive knockout that would have 
given Italy to the Allies all in one 
piece and all at one time had gone 
The Germans accepted their breath- 
er to get set in vital areas of 
Northern Italy. to bolster their 
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weak position in the Balkans, to brace 
themselves for the Italian surrender that 
at one time could have been decisive. 

What happened in Italy has been typi- 
cal of wars. The greatest of opportunities 
have been lost either through inability or 
failure to follow up victories. The chance 
to lose those opportunities is greater in the 
wars of today than ever because the air- 
plane has added to them the blitz tempo. 

Yet it can be reported that the sudden 
collapse of Italy came as no real surprise 
to the British-American command. 

All calculations included the prospect 
that Italy would collapse once invasion 
threatened and once bombing started. This 
prospect was recognized as long ago as last 
November, when British-American forces, 





racing for Tunis, missed its capture by 
only 48 hours. A widespread official view 
at that time was that Italy might be out 
of the war by Christmas, 1942, if Tunisia 
were quickly taken. 

Now it is August, 1943. What had been 
expected to happen seven months earlier 
did happen when the first pressure was 
applied. Even so, plans were not laid to 
take advantage of the opportunity. The 
nonmilitary moves, made since July 24. 
all have been improvised 

The apparently strange events in Sicily 
and Italy, however, are only typical of the 
unusual situations in which General Eisen 
hower continues to find himself. 

General Eisenhower is recognized as a 
military commander of superb attain- 
ments. He is a strategist whose 
strategy baffled the Germans in 
Tunisia. He is a master of logistics. 
He commands the loyalty of all 
those under him. His attitude is 
modern in every respect and it is 
under him and with his enthusiastic 
support that aviators have been 
permitted for the first time to give 
full play to their ideas of use of 
air power. General Eisenhower is 
first and foremost a soldier. 

Yet, on moving into Africa, the 
Allied commander found that his 
biggest problems were not mili- 
tary, but political. He had to try - 
to master one of the world’s most 
complicated political puzzles. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower then got set for 
the invasion of Sicily. He organ- 
ized the greatest armada of all 
time. The men in this Army were 
trained to razor-edge keenness. 
They were armed more formidably 
than any other invading army in 
history. They hit shore keyed for 
a bitter fight. Instead of a fight, 
however, they soon were receiving 
the welcomes usually afforded con- 
quering heroes, in areas where Ger- 
mans were not found. 











“REMEMBER ME, PAL?’ 


This was enough of a military 
surprise. Then the world, all of a 
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sudden, appeared to fall at the feet of 
Gen. Eisenhower. Mussolini was driven 
from power. All of Italy was ready for 


peace. The Germans were caught off guard 
But neither the General nor the political 
leaders at home were prepared to exploit 
this opening. It developed that, except in 
the air, the invaders were not set to press 
on into Italy. All of the months of prepara- 
tion had gone into the assault on Sicily, 
which actually turned out to be welcome. 
What the world apparently is witness- 
ing, as informed officials see it, is this: 
First, there is being revealed the rotten- 
ness of the social and political structure 
of present-day Europe. The conditions in 
Italy duplicated in the Balkans 


and in France. There even is a possibility 


may be 


that they may show up in Germany 
Second, there is being revealed the ef- 
fectiveness of air 


power, properly used. 


General Eisenhower, although a ground 
officer by training, gave air power its head. 
The results that have flowed from the use 
of air power in the Mediterranean region 
may have been startling even to him. 
The record shows what has happened. 
In North Africa. Effective 


the Tunisian campaign, wrecked the Ger- 


bombing, in 


man lines of supply and the German com 
munications. So effective was this job that 
resistance crumpled when intense ground 
fully 
men suddenly 
before the Allies 
were prepared to push on into Sicily. 

In Pantelleria. 
used, brought about the surrender of Pan- 


pressure was applied, and 
800,000 


supplied 
armies of nearly 
surrendered. This came 
Air power, intensively 


telleria without a landing. Naval blockade 
was an added factor in this operation. 
In Sicily. Air power effectively cut com- 





. g 


—Official Signal Corps Photo 


GENERAL EISENHOWER & AIDES 
. . . they came to bury, not to praise 


munications with the mainland of Italy. 
It damaged Naples so severely that that 
port of supply for Sicily lost much of its 
value. Air power smashed the harbors of 
Sicily and it did much to crack the will to 
resist on the part of the Italian troops and 
of the population. When naval assault 
forces and invasion forces of troops ap- 
peared they found the going relatively easy. 

In Italy. Bombs on Rome’s 
yards cut to ribbons the main rail supply 
arteries to Southern Italy. Other bombs 


destroyed factories, blew up arms supplies, 


railroad 


smashed airfields. The taste of bombing 
was enough to cause the Italians to seek 
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. we gave them the long count, missed the knockout 


a basis for peace even before invading arm- 
ies had set foot upon their mainland. 
The politicians and diplomats of our 
had not adjusted their 
methods to the tempo of the air age. They 
geared their planning and their thinking 
to the horse-and-buggy days when the 


side, how ever. 


moves in warfare never were speedier than 
the fastest cavalry. There are some signs, 
too, that even the military leaders—many 
of them fliers—had not realized the speed 
of developments in modern warfare. 

It turns out in this war to date, in all 
of the European experience except that 
on the front, that great 
decisions are forced swiftly and that to 


Russo-German 


take advantage of those decisions requires 
sort other 
than military. The Germans, in all of their 
swift victories on land, were ready with 


much prior preparation of a 


political and economic and diplomatic plans 
that could keep pace with the fast-moving 
armies behind the air and armored forces. 

The U.S. and Britain have built their air 
forces for offensive uses. Yet their other 
plans for taking advantage of the breaks in 
war are geared to the speed of ground 
forces. Italy is the most glaring example 
of the opportunities that can be lost when 
the enemy is given a long count. 

There are some Air Forces officials who 
are willing to predict that some Balkan 
nations, given the chance, will react to 
bombing as Italy and Sicily have done. 
They even suggest that experience will 
show that Germany can be made to react 
in a somewhat similar fashion when the 
really intense air pressure is applied. 

Again, there is the question of whether 
the politicians and the diplomats are to be 
ready to follow up when General Eisen- 
hower and his Air Forces apply the heat 
of bombing to other areas in Europe. 
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Prospect that about 300,000 
parents will be called into 
armed services this year 


Fathers under 38, with children born 
before Sept. 15, 1942, now have a choice 
to make: They can stay where they are 
and take a chance on being drafted, or 
they can pull up stakes and get into a 
war job. 

Those are the alternatives offered them 
by the decision to begin drafting pre- 
Pearl Harbor fathers after October 1. The 
decision came with dramatic suddenness 
when sagging war production startled the 
Government into action. It had to find 
more war workers in a hurry, and, at the 
same time, keep sending more men to the 
) Army and Navy. It could see only one 
source of new war workers, the 6,559,000 
fathers. To get them, it is offering the 
same plan that worked successfully in 
solving the farm man-power shortage— 
draft deferment for work in war industry. 
As a result, thousands of fathers who 
thought they were secure for the duration 
now must re-examine their prospects and 
decide what they should do. 

Prospects in the draft. Their prospects 
here depend, first, upon the number of 
fathers the armed services may take. The 
military services are expected to ask for 
about 625,000 men between October 1 
and December 31. They will get 180,000 
from the 17-year-olds becoming 18. The 
rest, 445,000, will be obtained by reclassifi- 
cation of some of the 3,000,000 men now in 
4-F, by reclassifying some of the non-fa- 
thers now occupationally deferred, and by 
drafting fathers. The squeeze on non-fa- 
thers may yield more men than is expected. 
But, right now, it is estimated that around 
$00,000 fathers will be drafted this year. 

As for 1944, almost any guess goes. The 
Army now is releasing 50,000 men a month. 
At least 60,000 draft-eligible youths become 
18 each month. So, unless replacement 
needs shoot upward, it is unlikely that 
more than 500,000 men, in addition to the 
li-year-olds, will be needed during the 
first six months of 1944. This means that 
fewer than one out of every six fathers 
will be needed to meet foreseeable calls. 

Physical standards. Then, there’s the 
matter of physical standards. The Army 
already is trying to get rid of limited- 
service men who can’t meet certain stand- 
ards, is putting a ceiling on the number 
it will take in. In fact, past experience 
indicates that just about every other man 
past 30 is turned down. However, the more 
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men rejected for physical reasons, the 
tighter will be the squeeze on able-bodied 
fathers still in nonessential industry. 

Order of call. Safeguards for fathers on 
this point will delay considerably actual 
draft of fathers in some areas. For one 
thing, Selective Service is trying to ap- 
portion its State quotas so as to exhaust 
the supply of non-fathers in all States, as 
nearly as possible, before calling fathers in 
any State. Counties with small quotas and 
no non-fathers can draw on counties with 
surpluses of non-fathers to meet quotas. 

At any rate, once a local board begins 
to reclassify fathers out of 3-A, the order 
of their going depends upon their order 
numbers. In each case, a father will have 
to check with his draft board to get an 
idea about when he is coming up for 
reclassification. Number and ages of his 
children count for nothing; a man with 10 
children may be called before a man with 
one child, if his order number is lower. 

Induction. Here, again, fathers are given 
the breaks. If a father isn’t in an essential 
industry, isn’t a farmer and can’t get in 
3-C, and can’t qualify for 3-D on the 
ground of family hardship, he goes to 1-A. 
But his board should not call him for in- 
duction until it has called all the non- 
fathers it has in 1-A at the time. Local 
boards are told specifically to call fathers 
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COL. EDWARD FITZPATRICK 
Order of the day... fathers 


WHAT DRAFT OF FATHERS MEANS 


Squeeze to Force More Men With Children Into Essential Industries 


only when it is necessary to meet quotas. 

That is the prospect, in as much detail 
as now is available, for the father who 
decides to take a chance on staying in a 
nonessential industry. 

Prospects in war work. The father who 
accepts the second choice and decides to 
get into an essential industry will be in a 
very favored position. U.S. Employment 
Service offices now have a list of 35 essen- 
tial activities, and the jobs within those ac- 
tivities that are considered essential. Short- 
ly, they will have another list, of “super- 
critical” jobs, for which deferment will be 
as near certain as it can be made. 

Certain jobs in aircraft plants are certain 
to be on the supercritical list. The aircraft 
industry’s plight, in fact, was one of the 
big reasons why the decision was made to 
draft fathers. Aircraft menufacturers have 
reached, in many cases, the absolute peak 
in mass-production efficiency. To get more 
planes out, they must increase the number 
of workers in their plants. And they 
haven’t been getting the workers. Boeing 
Aircraft Co., making B-17 Flying For 
tresses, needs 10,000 men. Other aircraft 
manufacturers are just as bad off. 

Their case is serious enough to win al- 
most blanket deferment for their workers. 
West-Coast aircraft workers last week 
were given a 60-day blanket deferment. 
Now the shipyards are asking the same 
thing. Other war industries, such as the 
radio-equipment manufacturers, probably 
will have to demand equal treatment in 
self-defense. To meet these demands for 
workers, the Government now is putting 
the heat on fathers to get into those jobs 
where they are needed. 

In short, dependency, as ground for de- 
ferment, is out. Occupation is the only 
standard now for most. Col. Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick, editor of the Selective Service 
report on its wartime activities, says in the 
report that trend away from dependency 
has accelerated exactly as competition for 
man power between industry and the 
armed services increased. The bidding for 
man power is at a new peak, and the Ad- 
ministration is trying to satisfy both claim- 
ants by opening up the ranks of fathers. 

Congress may oppose. But this politi- 
cally distasteful step already is finding 
strong criticism in Congress. The legislators 
may choose any one of several proposals 
already in the works to prohibit the draft- 
ing of fathers. However, if Congress accepts 
the military man-power demands, it ap- 
parently will find the only alternative tu 
the drafting of fathers is a national service 
law. And that is politically distasteful, too. 
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Slow Motion in Pacific: 


Are Our Gains Too Costly? 


Island-by-lsland Strategy That Is Taking Toll in Time and Lives 


Concentration of air power 
in Europe a handicap 
to operations against Japan 


America’s war in the Pacific is just 
jogging along. The latest advance netted 
U.S. troops an air strip at Munda on New 
Georgia Island. 

New 
miles long and 
est point. It 
Japanese, 


Georgia is a South Sea island 50 
30 miles wide at its broad- 
contained a force of 5,000 
almost isolated from support, 
who held out for a month against U.S. 
soldiers and Marines. 

This island became the object of U.S. 
attacks on Nov. 23, 1942. then, 161 
air raids were conducted on that Japanese 
outpost. In addition, the 
barded from the sea by naval craft. 

Now look at the map. New Georgia is 
a tiny island among thousands of islands 
in the Pacific. The airfield at Munda prob- 
ably can be duplicated by Japanese-built 
strips on hundreds of other islands that 
dot the Australia to Japan. 
The action at Munda is a part of the 
operations that began a year 
conquer the Solomon Islands. 
tions are not yet ended. 

Still harder jungle fighting lies ahead. 
Bougainville, the largest of the Solomon 
group, remains in Japanese hands. And the 
Japanese are more entrenched 
there than they were at Guadalcanal or 
New The airfield at Kieta is 
more genuinely a base than the strip at 
Munda, and Japanese strength there prob- 


Since 


area was bom- 


ocean from 


ago to re- 
Those op- 


strongly 


Georgia. 


ably is greater. 
Beyond Bougainville lies Rabaul, an- 
other strong Japanese outpost, on New 


Britain Island. 
ultimate object 


Rabaul appears to be the 

of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s campaign in New Georgia and 
New Guinea. Yet the capture of Rabaul 
still would leave our forces almost 3,000 
miles from Tokyo and at least 1,000 miles 
from any real center of Japanese strength. 

Between Rabaul and Japan is the large 
base at Truk in the Caroline Islands, and 
hundreds of airfields and strips in Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes and smaller is- 
lands extending to the Philippines. If these 
islands are to be used as steppingstones, a 
lot of jungle fighting and jungle fever is 
in prospect for U.S. troeps. 

Pacific strategy. This island-by-island 
campaign, which has marked U.S. opera- 
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tions for more than a year, 


suggests that 
Vice Admiral F. J. ee was optimistic 
when he said the Navy was planning to 
fight until 1949. Experie nce with this type 
of fighting indicates that the Philippines 
would not fall until 1949 and U.S. forces 
still would be 1,500 miles from Tokyo. 

These signs are resulting in a growing 
opinion that Pacific strategy must be 
changed. Attempts to root out Japanese 
troops from jungle foxholes, one by one 
and island by island, is like pulling teeth 
—and just as slow and as painful. And, 
when these troops are rooted out, the only 
gain is a little more jungle and a few more 
palm trees. Each dot on the map retaken 
signifies that Japan has been weakened 
only slightly, with her industries and her 
people relatively untouched, and with a 
birth rate well able to replace the thou- 
sands of troops that are killed. 

Now consider another island. Kiska is 
a rugged spot 25 miles long and 5 miles 
in the Aleutians. A force of 10,000 
Japanese has there June 11, 
1942. In the 14 months since that 
the island has bombed 386 times. 
These resulted in the 
of many planes and many pilots, since that 


wide 
been since 
time, 
been 


bombings have loss 


) 
FINALLY MEASURED ae 
GAINS IN YARDS ij . #\) 
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fogbound, storm-ridden outpost mak 
combat flights highly dangerous. 

The campaign in the Aleutians restored 
to the United States the island of Atty 
another jut of land in the North Pacific, 
Attu was retaken at a cost of 342 killed 
and 1,135 wounded. Now Kiska is to ke 
reoccupied, and more and heavier cas 
ties are to be expected. Both Kiska and 
Attu were taken by the Japanese without 
any resistance. 

Again, Kiska is just another island 
When American troops take possessiol, 
they still will be 2,000 miles from Tokyo 
and more than 750 miles from Param 
shiru, the northernmost Japanese base it 
the Kurile Islands. Aleutian bases, how 
ever, promise to add more to this cout 
try’s striking power than the possession 
of more distant bases in the South Pacific 
The Aleutians can become a springboard 
for aerial attacks on Japanese home ter 
ritory, or a string of steppingstones to 
Japan’s back door. in faet, 
is the only permanent Japanese base t 


Paramushiru, 


be raided recently. 

But where South Sea bases have the 
disadvantage of Aleutian bases 
The North 


distance, 
are handicapped by weather. 
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Pacific is a cradle of storms and on only a 
few days of any month can naval and air 
strength be used to full effect. Bad weather 
conditions typify the Kuriles as well, which 
means that operations could be carried 
out only from a third to half the time. 

New strategy. This country’s Pacific ex- 
perience thus indicates that military and 
naval leaders must start to think in terms 
of striking more direct blows at Japan— 
blows that will be felt nearer home. Con- 
stant nibbling at the periphery of Japan’s 
newly conquered empire is only hindering 
the enemy. The island-by-island strategy 
is little more than a holding operation. 


Yet many signs indicate that Japan 
can be held without such effort. Japanese 


air power in the South Pacific is diminish- 
ing in quality and quantity, and the enemy 
has suffered far heavier losses in ships and 
men than the U.S. and its allies. These 
developments indicate that Japan may be 
ripe for a blow at a vulnerable point. 

Air power is the new key. Other de- 
velopments point to the airplane as the 
best weapon with which to strike Japan. 
This means that planes must be used more 
and more to attack vital rather 
than far- flung putposts. 

These tacts already are proving effec- 
tive in Eur@pe. Italy has been brought to 
her kneegb¥ bombing forays over her 


bases 









cities. War industry 
Ruhr and Western 
mania’s oil fields are beginning to suffer. 
This Strategic Air Force m 
Europe is demonstrating its effectiveness. 

Yet there is no Strategic Air Force in 
Asia. Planes have been used principally as 
auxiliaries to cover naval forays and land- 
ing forces. Only as stunts have independent 
bombing raids been conducted over vital 
Otherwise, pilots have been used 
and lost to harry handfuls of Japanese at 
jungle outposts. 

The explanation for the varying 
of air power in Europe and Asia lies in the 
fact that British and American planes are 
being concentrated in Europe. The high 
commands of both countries are not al- 
lowing much of this country’s war produc- 
tion to be diverted to the Pacific, although 
Japan has demonstrated that she is an 
enemy of major proportions and that the 
war ahead is not to be an easy one. 

This policy is being followed in the 
Pacific despite the growing striking power 
of both Britain and the United States. 
This country soon expects to have a Navy 
several times the size of Japan’s. The Brit- 
ish-American air force today probably out- 
numbers the combined air forces of Ger- 
many and Japan. 

Furthermore, in the air and on the sea, 


is crippled in the 


and Ru- 


Germany, 


country’s 


centers. 


uses 


the strength of the United Nations is 
growing while that of the Berlin-Tokyo 


Axis is declining. Neither enemy country 


can do much better than replace its air 


losses, and Japan’s shipbuilding capacity 
cannot begin to meet the losses at sea. 
This country, on the other hand, rapidly 


is becoming able to build a Navy the size 
of Japan’s every six months. 

This growing strength suggests two lines 
of Pacific policy. One is to use the Navy 
and a tactical air force to harry Japanese 
supply lines and cut communications. 
These operations could wither the small 
Japanese forces that dot the entire South 
Pacific area and that fight so fiercely. The 
other policy is to use the Navy to recap- 
ture in the Pacific from which a 
Strategic Air Force of bombers could blast 
Japan’s industry and 

War policy to date, however, opposes 
any division of Allied strength. That 
power now is being directed completely at 
Europe. The Pacific area gets only enough 
_ and ships and munitions to keep 
the . Japane se at bay. 


ba ses 


home defenses. 


This policy indicates 
that major blows in the Pacific will have 
to wait until the combined air and naval 
strength of Britain and America can be 
thrown against Japan. The Pacific time- 
table, therefore, may depend heavily on 
developments in Italy. 


—Copyright, 1943, by The United States News Publishing Corporation 
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QUININE: THE INSIDE STORY 


Government's Efforts to Meet Demands for Vital Antimalarial Drug 


Development of substitutes 
to stretch stock pile 
of 3,500,000 ounces 


This is the real story about our quinine 
The truth this 
antimalarial drug has been obscured by 


supplies. about essential 
secrecy and confusing rumors. Most of the 
been undercover because 
life-and-death 


thousands of soldiers and sailors fighting 


rumors have 


quinine is a matter for 
in the world’s worst malarial regions. 
Now the question of quinine is out in 
the open due to public charges that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., headed by 
Jesse Jones, didsnot buy enough quinine 
when it could get it. 
read into these charges that 


The implication is 
American sol- 
diers died on Bataan, and are dying now in 
the Southwest 
nine thai RFC 


facts are these: 


Pacific, tor lack of qui- 
could have bought. The 

Millions of ounces of quinine were avail- 
able to send to Bataan if some way could 
have been found to get the quinine there; 
the Army and Navy still have today more 
than 
ernment stock piles; enough quinine alka- 


3,500,000 ounces of quinine in Gov- 


loids to meet minimum requirements for 
the drug will be coming in every month 
from Latin America by the end of this 
year; atabrine and plasmochin, the syn- 
thetic complements of quinine in malaria 
prevention and cure, are being produced 
in astronomical quantities. In more detail: 

Quinine stock piles. Starting in early 
1940, the Treasury Department, by De- 
1941, bought up 7,200,000 
ounces of quinine. Most of that was avail- 


cember, had 
able to the armed forces six months before 
Pearl Harbor. But, like and food 
and reinforcements, it was over here, not 
on Bataan, when the Japanese struck. 
The first call for quinine purchases was 
made to RFC in August, 1941, and that 
month it bought 2,000,000 ounces from the 
Netherlands East Dutch 
monopoly normally produces 95 per cent 
of the world supply. Only 1,500,000 ounces 
of this first order was delivered before the 
Japanese cut shipping lanes to Batavia in 
February, 1942. RFC officials emphasize 
that the second request for quinine pur- 


guns 


Indies, where a 


chases was made only the month before, 
in January, 1942. They say the RFC com- 
plied with that second request, and later 
ones, by ordering 6,165,000 ounces during 
January and February, 1942. Those orders 
were too late to be filled. 

So the total Government stock pile in 
early 1942 amounted to 8,700,000 ounces. 
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It was increased during the year by an- 


other 1.145.319 ounces sold and donated 
to RFC by American druggists. This was 
all set aside for the exclusive use of the 


armed forces, which, in addition, had the 
quinine in their own military drug stocks 
when the war started. 

Apparently these initial supplies were 
enough to meet military needs until No- 
vember, 1942, after Pearl 
Harbor. The first requisition on the Gov- 
ernment stock pile was made that month. 


almost a year 


Atabrine and plasmochin. Production 
of atabrine is expanding up to a rate of 
more than 2,500,000,000 pills annually, 
Plasmochin is being produced in ratio to 
its use with atabrine—about one to ten 

Totaquine. Another source of antima- 
Jarial medicines is the bark of wild cip. 
chona trees in Latin America. They viel 
small amounts of quinine sulphate with 
very substantial amounts of a mixture of 
quinine alkaloids called totaquine. Pur. 
chase of the cinchona bark is handled by 





FOR THEM QUININE MEANS LIFE OR DEATH 
. +.» synthetics came to the rescue 


Increasing amounts have been withdrawn 
recently, reducing the stock pile to 3,565,- 
937 ounces by June, 1943. 

Quinine usage. The Army and Navy 
keep quiet about their quinine supplies 
and requirements. But it is safe to say 
that neither service is allowing its men to 
suffer for lack of quinine as long as there 
is a backlog of more than 3,500,000 ounces. 

It is equally safe to say that the armed 
forces are not using all the quinine they 
would use if unlimited quantities were 
available. They conserve their stocks of 
quinine sulphate by using atabrine alone 
as a malaria suppressive. 

The 100,000 civilians who annually get 
malaria are using atabrine and the dimin- 
left in stocks. 
Eventually, all needs will have to be met 
entirely by atabrine and plasmochin and 
totaquine. About these supplies: 


ishing quinine druggists’ 







the Office of Economic Warfare, formerly 
Board of Economic Warfare. The BEW 
purchase program, which RFC also is al 
leged to have delayed, already is yielding 
enough totaquine each month to meet 
half the nation’s minimum quinine re 
quirements. It is estimated that by the 
end of the year enough totaquine will be 
in each month to meet all the 
minimum requirements. 

Quinine trees. As insurance against the 
possibility that the war will last into 1946, 
BEW started the planting of hundreds of 
millions of quinine trees in Costa Riea, 
Ecuador, Guatemala and Peru. These trees 
will yield quinine in two and one-half years. 
Charges have been made that RFC also 
delayed this program. Regardless of these 
charges, the fact is that the U.S. appar 
ently is better off in respect to quinine sup 
plies than rumors would have you believe. 


coming 
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@ Flying these Fairchild “Gunner” crew trainers 


equipped with Aerols, fledgling pilots rapidly gain 


confidence in their “landing legs.” 


Aerols help these pilots gain the skill necessary to 
become formidable war birds because they contrib- 


ute to safe, smooth landings and swift, sure take-offs. 


When they advance to combat service—flying bomb- 
ers, fighters and transports—these trainer pilots will 


again benefit by the matchless performance of Aerols. 
oe 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION ° ° CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 
eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 
and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 


*THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE’S LANDING GEAR; THE NAME IS DERIVED 
FROM THE WORDS “AIR” AND “OIL” —THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 
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Woes of Laundrymen: 
An SOS for New Workers 


How Man-Power Shortage, Government Controls 
Hit Washing Establishments Throughout Country 


Urgent need for women 
helpers. Moves by federal 
agency to solve problems 


The laundryowner sits with his head 
in his hand and ruefully contemplates a 
mountain of dirty clothes. He 


dreamed of the day when bundles of shirts 


long has 
and wet wash would lie about his place in 
tiers that the ceiling. That 
his idea of a laundryman’s paradise. Now 


reached was 
that day has come, business is wonderful, 
but the thought of what he will do with 
all this business makes his head ache. 

In a sense, the laundryman’s headache 
is the headache of many another business- 
man who has to compete for workers in 
a scarce labor market, and run his business 
under wartime wage and price controls. His 
business has grown by leaps and bounds, 
but his help has gone off to war or into 
high-paying jobs in war plants. So he 
trying to hold on to his 
customers until the war is over. 


struggles along, 


The plight of the laundry industry of- 
fers a typical example of the effect that 
wartime controls can have upon industries 
that have prospered in peacetime by pay- 
ing wages at, or near, the minimums fixed 
by State and federal laws. Even though 


ft 
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ONCE UPON A TIME. . 
* « + Now every 
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these industries are willing to raise wages, 
they must get permission of a Government 
agency. If they are not strong enough 
financially to absorb these wage increases, 
they 
agency and ask permission to raise prices. 
This may take months. Meanwhile, work- 
ers grow impatient, leave for other jobs. In 


must go to another Government 


order to get new workers, the employer turns 
to the War Manpower Commission. And 
here he runs into more Government control. 

An inside look at what is taking place in 
the laundry industry shows how the combi- 
nation of wartime competition for labor 
and wartime Government controls reacts 
on this and other industries. Commercial 
laundries are serving large segments of the 
armed forces, are providing needed _ serv- 
ice to millions of war workers. Yet 600 
have closed since the first of this year. 
Some Government officials once held the 
view that laundries would have to be war 
casualties industries 
more important, but now the industry is 
coming to be considered more and more 
important to the war effort. 

The case of a typical laundry in a busy 
war center reveals why many owners have 


because other were 


locked theit doors in disgust and gone to 
take war jobs where the worries are fewer. 
This owner’s business is up 100 per cent 
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. A LAUNDRYMAN’‘S PARADISE 
shirt means a shudder 









from prewar levels. His total pay roll coy- 
ers 513 workers. But the turnover in his 
plant is so rapid that he had to hire 1,039 
workers in the first six months of this 
year. Labor costs have jumped, owing to 
inexperienced help and absenteeism. 

The War 


designated laundries as locally needed jn- 


Manpower Commission has 


dustries in this emplover’s locality, so he 
turns to WMC for help in recruiting work- 
ers. But, before it will help him, WMC 
says he must pay a minimum wage of 40 
cents an hour—he has been paying a low- 
er minimum prescribed by the local Goy- 
ernment wage board. WMC also prescribes 
many more operating conditions that the 
laundryman must meet before he can quali- 
fy as a locally needed industry, and obtain 
the agency’s help in recruiting workers and 
ending piracy of his own workers. 

The operating conditions may not be so 
difficult to meet—he already has elim- 
inated all peacetime frills, refused to take 
certain kinds of work and appealed to ho- 
tels and other big customers to reduce their 
requirements for service—but he may be 
unable, or unwilling, to pay the 40-cent 
minimum. If he is willing, he can pay it 
without going to the War Labor Board, 
because WLB has said that increases can 
be made up to 40 cents an hour. However, 
he cannot raise the pay of one group of 
workers without raising that of others in 
his plant, so he must go to WLB for ap- 
proval of increases-for those in the brack- 
ets above 40 cents. It then may be neces- 
sary to go to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration for price increase, and to Economic 
Stabilizer Fred Vinson for approval of 
OPA’s approval, if OPA approves. 

If he hesitates to raise pay for fear that 
his employes will not let him lower wages 
after the war, this laundryowner can have 
little hope of retaining any kind of force. 

Problems of supply and maintenance of 
machinery that once loomed large for the 
laundry are minor compared with the seem- 
ingly insurmountable man power problem. 
The answer to this problem has not been 
found, but the Office of Civilian Require- 
ments, Arthur D. Whiteside, has 
made the plight of the laundry industry its 
No. 1 problem, is trying to work out a 
solution in co-operation with the industry. 

The industry itself is asking that the 
Government simplify and expedite pro- 
cedures for laundryowners, that WMC 
classify the industry as essential, so that 
it may obtain draft deferment of key em- 
ployes, and that the Government make it 
easier for laundries to raise prices and to 
pay wages that compare more favorably 
with those paid by war industries. Of the 
275,000 workers employed in laundries last 
year, 75 per cent were women. So, if 
laundries are to stay in business, they must 
draw heavily for new workers upon house- 
wives and other women who have not yet 
gone into the labor market. 


under 
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but lm getting to work on time 


“I could wait for another car, but then I'd be late for 
work. I figure that every minute counts when you're 
working on fighting equipment that our soldiers need. 
“Some of the boys think it doesn’t matter if they’re 
a few minutes late but if you multiply that few min- 
utes by every man in our shop you lose a lot of hours. 
The more we work, the quicker your boy and mine 
will get back home.” 
te vw ve The Army-Navy ‘E’ Pennant flies 
at Baldwin for the production of Army tanks, gun- 
mounts, gun tubes and other material for our armed 
forces. Locomotives, diesel engines, ship propellers, 
testing machines and instruments, and hydraulic 


presses, are some of the wartime—and peacetime— 
products of the Baldwin shops that are so impor- 
tant to Victory. 


BALDWIN 
As 








The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


Pas Chr boys will win the battles but you must win the war 
















ve Wt... 
anywhere you wish / 


T’S PORTABLE! That means the Cardineer can be 
used anywhere, as need arises. 

It’s speedy—steps up record-keeping output as much as 

two and three times. Saves manpower — releasing 


workers for other jobs. Conserves space where war 





expansion has put a premium on every available Cardidect enh te veiled elangeida the 
- = ‘ desk for quick and easy reference on 
inch. Equally important — Cardineer can be shipped items requiring immediate attention. 
immediately. It meets today’s demands of hundreds of ASK FOR YOURS 


Studies in time-money 
saving ore available as 
follows: check and pin on 
your letterhead: Inven- 


companies seeking shortcuts to speedier results. Each 


Cardineer unit carries 6,000 cards for easy reference or 


ail tories (J, Costs (1, Pay- 
posting. ORDER NOW. roll & Personnel (1), Plant 
& Equipment (], Pur- 
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DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED « CANTON, OHIO 

Formerly Diebold Safe & Lock Co. @ Branch Offices In Principal Cities 

PRODUCERS OF METHODS EQUIPMENT AND OFFICE ACCESSORIES FQPYICTORY 
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Catholicism as Aid to Peace: 


Far-Flung Activities of Pope 


Church’s Hope for an Important Role in Planning Postwar World 


Efforts of the Vatican 
to win support of Russia, 
co-operation of U.5S.-Britain 


The Roman Catholic Church holds many 
of the pieces needed to forge a lasting 
peace. Wise in the ways of European 
chancelleries, it is playing an important 
part in backstage diplomacy. Its arch- 
bishops move about the world on special 
missions. President Roosevelt sends per- 
sonal emissaries to the Vatican. The pa- 
pal reaction to the bombing of Rome is 
studied anxiously. 

Pope Pius XII is performing an im- 
portant role in the Italian situation. He is 
making new overtures to the Russian peo- 
ple. And, around the globe, the Church is 
readying itself for a new kind of world 
after the war. 

Both in the war and in the peace de- 
rived from the war, the Church has much 
at stake. Future growth, prestige, income, 
all of these depend upon how well the 
Church adapts itself to the changing shape 
and complexion of the dominant govern- 
ments of the world. 

When peace is made, the Church 
would like to see the Pope cast in an ac- 
tive part. This idea is advanced widely 
by Catholics. Pope Benedict XV was ex- 
plicitly barred from having any voice in 
the peace settlement at the end of the first 
World War. This was done by the secret 
treaty of London, an arrangement made 
by Italy with Great Britain, France and 
Russia before Italy entered the war in 
1915. But, say Catholics, look at how 
short-sighted and inept the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was. 

They look toward the new treaty-making 
period in this way: The present Pope is 
a skilled diplomatist. He spent the more 
than 40 years of his priesthood in the dip- 
lomatic service of the Church. He has a 
highly capable diplomatic force all over 
the world from which to draw temporal 
information and advice. 

The position of the Pope on the part 
the Holy See should play in the making of 
a peace is defined by the Lateran Treaty of 
1929 by which Vatican City was made a 
separate state. That Treaty was made with 
Benito Mussolini by Pope Pius XI. The 
present Pope became the Papal Secre- 
tary of State during that same year. 
He was wholly familiar with its negotia- 
tion and is described now as completely in 
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POPE PIUS XIl AT PONTIFICAL MASS IN VATICAN 
The Church is readying itself for a new kind of world 


sympathy with this view expressed in it: 

“The Holy See declares that it wishes to 
remain extraneous to all temporal dis- 
putes between nations and to national con- 
gresses convoked for the settlement of such 
disputes unless the contending parties make 
a joint appeal to its mission of peace; nev- 
ertheless, it reserves the right in every case 
to exercise its moral and spiritual power.” 

Which means, Catholics say, that the 
Pope will play only that part which the 
victors and vanquished assign to him. 
They hope it will be a big part. 

In Italy, the part already is a large one, 
far larger than has appeared on the surface. 
Meetings of the Holy Congregation of Ex- 
traordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs and of 
such cardinals as are in Rome coincide with 
meetings of the Italian Cabinet. The Vati- 
can is being used as a channel through 
which to funnel peace proposals. It is us- 
ing its influence to get them accepted. 

The Church can go far toward smoothing 
the way for United Nations armies in 
Italy. Three of every four Italians are 
Catholics. A majority of the members of 
the College of Cardinals, which elects 
Popes and is the ruling body of the Church, 
are Italians. All of the cardinal bishops 


and all of the cardinal deacons, who hold 
the important offices in Vatican City, are 
Italians. And the Pope is an Italian. 

Vatican City, though a nation unto it- 
self, is an area of only about a quarter of 
a square mile in the heart of Rome. 

This area, which Americans were care- 
ful not to bomb when they attacked Rome, 
sits along the Tiber on Vatican Hill, just 
above the spot where St. Peter is supposed 
to have met his death. Over it, the Holy 
See has complete and exclusive jurisdic- 
tion. Under the Lateran Treaty, Italy 
promised diplomatic immunity to the en- 
voys of foreign governments to the Vatican 
and pledged that it would let pass freely 
Vatican correspondence with all nations, 
including belligerents. A Vatican radio 
regularly bears the messages of the hier- 
archy to the rest of the world. 

Russia has been an especial target for 
these broadcasts for weeks. The messages 
are persuasive and conciliatory. They offer 
prayers in behalf of the suffering Russian 
armies and peoples, anticipate the return 
of Russia to the true faith. 

Recently, a Vatican spokesman said 
that, if the dissolution of the Comintern 
should be followed by a radical change in 
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Soviet policy in the matter of religious 
education, an accord between the Vatican 


Nose ow 


matter.” 


and would be “an extremely 
simple 

Religious education long had lain at the 
bottom of the disputes between the Vati 
the 


Europe. Not just the Communists were in- 


ean and various of governments of 
volved in these. All governments which set 
and de- 
liberately to break up the church schools 


felt the weight of Vatican displeasure. But, 


up state school began 
| 


systems 


in the case of Russia, another element 
entered the picture. 
During the period when the present 


Pope, as Cardinal Pacelli, was Papal Sec- 
retary of State, and as such the intimate 
adviser of Pope Pius XI on foreign af- 
fairs, down to 1939 when he became Pope 
himself, the Vatican pursued an unrelent- 
ing warfare against Communism in Russia, 
Mexico and Spain. Russia had taken over 
church properties, had persecuted priests, 
forbidden the 
training of clerics and encouraged the dis- 
tribution of antireligious propaganda. To 
a lesser degree, the other two nations had 


closed religious schools, 


done likewise. 

In the Spanish civil war, the weight of 
the Church was thrown against the Re- 
publican Government and in favor of the 
Fascist-supported 

Working treaties were being maintained 
with the Axis then. The Lateran Treaty 
with Mussolini had been made in 1929. 
As Secretary of State, Cardinal Pacelli, 
who had spent eight years in Munich and 


Franco. 


four years in Berlin as papal ambassador, 
put the finishing touches on an agreement 


with Germany before Hitler came to power. 

By 1937, this agreement began to fall 
Hitler, 
Catholic 
new spapers. He 
other power in his state. A strong papal 


apart. once in power, began to 


close schools, associations and 


could countenance no 
encyclical denounced the steady persecu- 
tions and said the Pope could not com- 
promise with the religious errors propa- 
gated by the Nazis. 

Communism was hit no less hard than 
Nazism. The Pope, in a 1937 encyclical, 
analyzed the errors of Communism and 
proposed remedies that he said would rid 
the world of a menace which continually 
threatened the peace of the world. 

This menace he defined as bolshevistic 
and atheistic Communism which aimed at 
upsetting the social order and undermin- 
ing the Christian 
civilization. “Communism is by its very 


very foundations of 
nature antireligious,” he said. 

Ethiopia already had presented a prob- 
lem to the Church. In 1935, the Pope said 
he hoped difficulties between Italy and 
Ethiopia might be solved without war. 
But, in 1938, the Vatican said the primary 
aim of a true colonial policy was to civilize 
the less-gifted races. 

The split with the Axis was widening. 
Mussolini was interfering with Catholic 
Action groups. In September, 1938, the 
Vatican condemned the totalitarian state. 
In December, the Pope said he was deeply 
grieved at the violations by the Italian 
Government of its treaty with the Vatican. 

And, early in 1939, the Pope told a 
group of German pilgrims to pray ardently 
for peace, for the Catholic Church in Ger- 





CHURCH SERVICE 


—Sovfoto 


IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


...an accord between the Vatican and Moscow? 






———_ 


many and for German youth. The Hitler 
domination of Germany was complete by 
then. In June, the Pope offered the good 
offices of the Church to prevent an out- 
break of war. 

The Vatican was beginning to envisage 
peace plans by the time the Pope wrote 
his radio message to the world for Christ. 
mas Eve of 1941. This was before America 
entered the war. 


The 


Pope outlined five principles for 


international order that would guar. 
antee a just and lasting peace. They 
were: respect for small states; respect 


for minorities; participation by all in the 
natural the world; limitations 
of armaments with an international agen- 


riches of 


cy to help maintain peace; no persecution 
of religion and the Church. 

This is the base upon which Catholic 
students are building their own ideas for 
a world of the future. The best Catholic 
thought in America envisages a transi- 
tion period during which the more press- 
reconstruction will be 
political and economic 


ing problems of 
dealt with and 
order established. 

They would like to have the Holy See 
formally called upon for its co-operation 
during this transition period, and _ think 
that the conversations between Myron 
Taylor, President Roosevelt’s 
special envoy to the Vatican, and the 
Pope about the peace aims of the United 
States are heartening signs of a collabora- 
tion that is to continue. 

Some call it a pledge that the peace 
aims of the Papacy will be given a con- 
sideration by President Roosevelt that 
was denied to Benedict XV. 

After the transition period, Catholi 
students think of a world authority with 
ample power, federally organized to give 
with 
munities and with democratic participa- 


who Was 


political freedom, national com- 
tion of the people in their governments 
They regard the economic rehabilitation 
great co-operative en- 
for both national and 


of society as a 
deavor calling 
international action. 

But, when peace comes, Russia will 
be one of the major nations of the winning 
combination. It will have a great deal to 
say. When Russia turned Communistic, 
the Roman Catholic Church had 11,000, 
000 communicants there. The Russian 
Orthodox Church dominant with 
87,000,000. The Russian Orthodox Church 
had the hatred of the Communists. But 
the Catholics, a minority, have been 
of Communism as 


was 


vigorous 
practiced there. 

How much Catholicism has to do with 
remaking the world depends upon how 
well the Church makes its peace with the 
Russians. It also has to have a working 
arrangement with the two Protestant- 
dominated democracies of Great Britain 
United States. 


opponents 


and the 
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DREAM OF GENERATIONS—Kodacolor snap- 
shots are printed on paper 


made from color 
negatives in an ordinary roll-film camera. 


Use the limited amount of Kodacolor Film 
now available to send your Service man an 
occasional FULL-COLOR snapshot from home, 





Koclalk research has made Color Photography 


a part of everyones life 


Back in 1928, Kodak brought out a 
film for making home movies in full 
color. It was merely a start, in the 
light of what has been done since, 
but it was the first of its kind, and it 
brought joy and satisfaction to a great 
many people. 

In 1935, Kodak introduced full- 
color Kodachrome Film 
movies— and it “had everything.” 
Projected on the screen, it showed, 
in radiant color, the big moments of 
“family history”... Now, Kodachrome 
is shooting records of actual combat 
for the Army, Navy, and Air Force— 
for military study, and for training. 


The year after, Kodachrome “still 
pictures,” shot with a Kodak Bantam 


for home 


or 35-mm. camera, and projected on a 
screen, were a new joy to thousands. 

In 1938, the introduction of Koda- 
led 


photographs as illustrations in maga- 


chrome sheet film to full-color 
zines and newspapers. By showing 
attractive foods and new things in 
home decoration, color photography 
was a guide to better living. With pic- 
tures of remote, colorful countries, it 
brought home the world “as is.” 


In 1941, color photography moved 
closer to the familiar black-and-white 
snapshot—Minicolor prints from 
ntiniature Kodachrome Film were 
made available by Kodak. And for 


professionals, Kotavachrome prints 
made from Kodachrome Film in larger 
sizes. Projection on a screen was no 
longer the only means of enjoyment 
.-. But full-color prints on paper 
were still to come. 


Last year, 1942, the cycle was com- 
plete. Kodacolor Film, usable in ordi- 
nary cameras and processed by Kodak, 
yields Kodacolor prints on paper. 
The methods of making full-color 
photography as universal as black-and- 
white are now fully known. 

° ° ° 
Now, Kodak Color Films are “in the 
service” — better to watch our enemies 
from the air, and penetrate their cam- 
ouflage . . . to record our troops and 
. and to 
train our men... Eastman Kodak Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


ships and planes in action.. 


Serving human progress through Photography 











FAIRLY GOOD color match is 
about as acceptable to a modern 

woman as a fairly good egg. She wants 

them both perfect—or not at all. 


Today, thanks to electronics—to the 
performance of an RCA Electron Tube 
—colors can be matched with great 


accuracy. 


So amazingly sensitive to light is the 
modern phototube that today it’s en- 
tirely possible to build an electronic 
device around it which could stop the 
process of weaving the instant a single 
thread color changed. /t has been esti- 
mated that the “electric eye” can ana- 
lyze and sort out 2,000,000 separate 


color variations! 


RCA Electron Tubes to perform 
these modern miracles are not just a 


dream of tomorrow—they are available 


for use today. They’re in operation, 





RCA ELECTRON TUBES 


TUBE & EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT, RCA VICTOR DIVISION 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


a 


i 


for instance, right here in our om 
plant, in the device pictured below, 

If you are in the textile field, jy 
finishing and dyeing, converting~or, 
in fact, in any industry where th 
matching or control of colors is in- 
portant—you would do well to consider 
now the application of electronics to 
your business. You may find that RCA 
can supply your engineers with infor. 
mation about tubes that will enable 
them to design equipment to perform 
job faster, better, 
cheaper, or more safely than you ar 


some required 
now doing it. For, just as the magi 
brain of all electronic equipment is: 
tube, so the fountain-head of modem 
electron tube development is RCA. 


If you would like a copy of o 
booklet Electrons in Action 
at RCA, write to Room 414 
at the address below. 


This electronic automatic recording 
spectro-photometer is used at RCA 
for testing luminescent materials for 
cathode-ray tubes. In 2 minutes it does 
accurately what a trained man former 
ly did, but not as well, in 2 weeks 
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TEST OF PERSUASIVE POWERS 


Executive’s Task of Winning Neutrals, Ending Domestic Bickering 


Problem of increasing 
arms output. Threats 
of fourth-term revolt 


President Roosevelt’s aptitude for di- 
plomacy is being rigorously tested. In the 
foreign field, neutral nations are turning 
their backs upon his request that they 
deny sanctuary to the criminals of the 
Axis regime. In the nation, production is 
sagging and there are protests against 
domestic policies. In his Party, Demo- 
crats are talking against a fourth term. 
And his official family is dividing into 
arguing cliques. 

The degree to which the President is 
able to conciliate all of these disputants— 
particularly those at home—will have 
much to do with the weight the nation 
pulls in the war and in the peace to come. 
A well-oiled domestic economy is needed 
to turn out goods for the hard fighting 
ahead. How well the President’s powers of 
conciliation work will help to decide the 
election that will determine whether Mr, 
Roosevelt or someone else writes this na- 
tion’s version of the peace. 

The neutral nations of Turkey and 
Switzerland are shying away from Mr. 
Roosevelt’s suggestion that they close their 
doors against Mussolini, Hitler and any 
other of the leading Fascists and Nazis 
who may flee the sinking Axis ship as 
United Nations forces close in upon them. 
They regard the proposal as an unneutral 
infringement upon their right to decide 
who shall be admitted to their countries. 

At the same time, another neutral was 
taking action that stripped away Allied 
charges that it was unneutral and pro- 
Axis. Sweden closed its railways against 
the transportation of German soldiers and 
war materials to and from Norway. The 
action signified that the Swedes now are 
able to withstand any military action a 
too-busy Germany might be able to take. 

More perplexing problems confront 
Mr. Roosevelt at home than abroad. All 
of the war news was good. The Axis was 
cracking up in Sicily. The Russians were 
moving ahead to vast new gains. Another 
Japanese base was slowly burned away 
and taken by the Americans in the South 
Pacific. The pace of the war was so rapid 
that rumors spread that the Allied leaders 
might have to meet soon to work out a 
new schedule. But production 
plants was dropping. 

War spending in July fell more than a 
billion dollars under June, half of which 


in war 
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SENATORS BURTON, HATCH, BALL, HILL 
if the President would question, they would answer 


the Treasury said reflected bookkeeping 
adjustments. But the other half was war 
goods. Donald Nelson said, however, that 
production was not falling off; it was just 
not climbing as fast as it should. 

The slump in plane production already 
had been taken to the Office of War Mo- 
bilization and passed along to Paul V. 
McNutt, the Manpower Director. At al- 
most the same time that the ban against 
drafting fathers was lifted, Selective Serv- 
ice had to instruct Pacific Coast draft 
boards to stop inducting production and 
engineering workers from aircraft plants. 
Similar plans are being evolved for ship- 
building, metal mining and lumbering in- 
dustries, all hard put to find labor. 

Labor shortages and production trou- 
bles were only isolated symptoms of the 
ills Mr. Roosevelt found on the home 
front. The Middle West was grumbling 
over proposals to cut down its gasoline to 
give more to an Eastern Seaboard that 
been on short rations for months. 
Workers, caught by high food prices, were 
clamoring for higher wages. A yew plan, 
involving Government purchase and _ re- 
sale of food crops, was being worked out 


has 


as a way to cope with higher prices. The 
Government would take a loss on the resale. 

A fourth term may depend upon how 
well this clamor is stopped. Dissatisfaction 
in the farm belt, already high, is being 
aggravated by the proposal that it share 
its gasoline with the East. Dissatisfaction 


in the South, stemming from a variety of 
causes, has brought open threats of a 
political revolt there. In Mississippi, the 
two high men in a Democratic primary 
were anti-New Dealers, which may bring 
an anti-fourth-term delegation to the con- 
vention from that State next year. So far 
the Democrats take it for granted that Mr. 
Roosevelt will run. 

Their big question is: Who will be the 
vice-presidential candidate? Vice President 
Wallace already is in the field with a series 
of speeches defending the New Deal and 
striving to bring labor and the farmer and 
little business closer together. 

But one of the numerous feuds inside 
the official family separated Mr. Wallace 
from the President. On the surface, the 
feud with Jesse Jones. Underneath, 
ramifications led to Secretary Hull and the 
State Department. With the Vice President 
acting as chairman of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, Mr. Hull had the right to 
censor his speeches. Mr. Wallace preferred 
to have this done by Under Secretary 
Sumner Welles, whose views on foreign 
policy were more closely akin to his own. 

While a committee of Senators was de- 
bating foreign policy over the country, 
the State Department fell under criticism. 
Mr. Roosevelt was told that it lacked 
proper organization to handle the tasks he 
was giving it. Mr. Hull defended the De- 
partment. It is divided within itself. The 
policies of all officials do not jibe. 


was 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





military effort. 


or plane construction. 


MORE AIR POWER 
IN PACIFIC WOULD 
SHORTEN THE WAR 


Opie 
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w HELPING JAPAN 
el 
By DAVID LAWRENCE . 
We are unwittingly helping Japan. will definitely be reflected in the possibility of beating b 
We are giving her the very things she needs most— Japan in 1945 instead of 1949. , 
time and the opposition of a scanty proportion of our The American people have been strangely com. 7 
placent about this Pacific war of ours. They have been sh 
Out of the many billions of dollars which American complacent because our President, the natural leader Z 
taxpayers are furnishing and American investors are in wartime, has been strangely silent about the issues, 
lending, a small fraction is being used against Japan. When the British Prime Minister came here for a visit to 
We talk boastfully of our immense resources and of recently, Mr. Roosevelt arranged for Mr. Churchill tp ™ 
how Japan cannot possibly face our huge industrial address Congress and deliver a defense of the Eun. * 
power with her own limited capacity for shipbuilding pean concentration idea as against the criticism the . 
we were not making sufficient progress in the Pacific, } ja 
But suppose we use only a small part of our indus- ISLAND-BY-ISLAND It was a mystery to most peo- Al 
trial production against Japan? Isn’t that helping STRATEGY FORCED ple why the President took no wi 
Japan by making the contest more even? UPON OUR NAVY part in the discussion himself P 
If, for example, we have in America a steel-produc- but let Mr. Churchill argue the 
ing capacity of 90,000,000 tons per year and Japan case. And Mr. Churchill naturally argued for mor th 
has about 7,000,000, wouldn’t it be helping Japan if help to Europe and especially stressed air power’s use 
we used only 7,000,000 of our tons against her and against Germany. Today air power has the stage and ;, 
withheld the rest for military operations in other every necessary support in high places here—but it's dr 
theatres of war? If you were a Japanese, wouldn’t you air power for use in Europe that is supplied so liberal- Si 
be grateful for an American policy which withholds ly and not air power for use in the Pacific. in 
the major part of its production and leaves only a This is not saying we are diminishing our flow of a 
small part to be used against Japan? planes and ships to the Pacific. Actually, we are mak- ) an 
The American people have been told that the main ing a substantial increase. But if you originally have 
idea is to beat Hitler first and then all strength will be a handful and you double the amount, the percent- Fs 
concentrated on defeating Japan. age increase sounds big because it is 100 per cent al 
This thesis fits in with the conception which Great Yet you still have only two handfuls. én 
Britain has had of this war from the beginning. No- The United States Navy is taking it on the chinin th 
body can blame Winston Churchill for seeing Britain’s the war against Japan. Together with small Army - 
interest as paramount and for desiring to end the war and Marine air forces, the Navy has been relied upon to 
in Europe as quickly as possible. Yet if it is a question for most of the offensive moves. The hand-to-hand of 
between a possibly longer war in Europe and a chance fighting in the Solomons by our Army and Marines att 
to deal devastating blows against Japan now and and recently at Munda and Attu, reveals how slow th tin 
prevent our major enemy in the Pacific from grow- job is because of the absence of sufficient air powet. 
ing so strongly entrenched as to cause us to fight a Many lives are being spent in the heroic effort to make RU 
war of five or six years’ duration, should not some progress in the North and South Pacific. The Navyis § Al 
of us in America plead for more attention to the being thoughtlessly criticized for its island-by-island | US 
Pacific even at the cost of a somewhat slower war in strategy, but the sad truth is that it’s the only strategy J 1, 
the European theatre? Isn’t that a much more bal- left to a navy that wants to fight and not wait. It is be 
anced idea of global warfare than to disregard now well known that in modern warfare an air umbrellas} ,,, 
the dangers of a prolonged Pacific war? essential. A navy needs land-based and carrier-based ka 
But it really isn’t necessary to air power. We cannot take important bases like Rt  ,., 
change the plan for Europe to baul without more air power to soften up defenses be An 
such an extent as to slow down fore our troops land. We are still thousands of miles gre 
operations there. It is necessary away from the heart of Japan and we are giving F foe 


only to divert a fraction of our total power—and that 
means air power—for use against Japan, and we can 
thereby accomplish gains for ourselves in 1943 which 


Japan time to consolidate her lines and increase he 
production of ships and planes. 
If we drift along with our present niggardly contti- 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 








VOLTAIRE 
th. 5. Pat. Office 

——_ 

Failure to use but a small proportion of our war production against 

enemy in Pacific gives Japan chance to build more planes and 

) replace shipping losses—Russia’s position an enigma. 

ating |} bution of ships and planes to the war in the Pacific, Ja- America, therefore, is standing alone in the Pacific. 

pan can hold the scales even for a long time because Our Army, Navy and Marine forces have been given 
com- | she is on the defensive and already controls the best just enough support to prevent a retreat, and we have 
Deen air and naval bases. How long shall we help Japan? actually made some gains. But the British are other- 
cader But, it is said, Japan cannot replace her cargo ship wise engaged and the major part of our war produc- 
Sue. | josses and our submarines are doing marvelous work tion is going to Europe. If only thirty per cent could 
vist Fin destroying Japanese tonnage. It is true our subma- go to the Pacific, it would be an immense help. 
ull to tines in the Pacific are doing a more devastating job As for air power, the advocates 
Ruro- ‘ : . Pe YEARS OF EFFORT : 

per submarine than the Nazi submarines ever did in MAY BE THE COST of more help for the Pacific 
that the Atlantic in the heyday of their operations. But would be content if only one 
acific , Japan doesn’t have to worry much about new ships. OF OUR NEGLECT month’s production of heavy 
Pe | All she has to do some day is to grab the Liberty ships bombers were diverted to the Pacific war. They would 
ak "| which we are building and are now sending across’ the be content, too, if pilots who grow up in the Pacific 
imsel Pacific Ocean in the trade with Russia. could be kept there. It will come as a surprise to 
e the There are many eloquent spokesmen for Russia in many observers to learn that the far-famed Royal Air 
= the United States, but none seems to ask pertinent Force in Great Britain is made up possibly fifty per 
oe questions about Russia’s policy toward us in the Far cent of pilots who are assembled from the dominions 
e and East. Do the American people realize that many hun- —Canada, South Africa, New Zealand and Australia. 
ut It$ } dreds of thousands of tons of shipping are moving to Assuming that the pilots from Canada and South 
beral Siberian ports regularly from our own Pacific coast Africa are logically brought to England, why is it 

in vessels built in our yards and with our taxpayers’ necessary for Australian and New Zealand pilots to 
low of money and that these ships are subject to seizure at be transported all the way from the South Pacific to 
 mal- ) any time the Japanese want to gather in a rich haul? England, while we in America must send pilots from 
7 hare We have no guarantees that the Russian fleet in the the United States to the South Pacific? Certainly it 
teen: } Far East will protect those ships against Japanese would be time-saving and better from the standpoint 
* cent | seizure. Not long ago the Japanese protested to Rus- of supply if we could develop Australian and New 

. . | Sia against the use of these ships. So we transferred Zealand air forces to protect the South Pacific so that 

‘hin ia them to Russia, and her crews now man them, but our air forces could get on with the job farther north. 
Arty F some technicality can easily be found by the Japanese There remains the problem of supplying or acquiring 
1 a to permit Japanese seizure. Then it might take months air bases in China. Access to that country today is al- 
>-han of diplomatic exchanges for Moscow and Tokyo to most entirely by air. The Japanese can at any time take 
on attempt to straighten it out, while Japan, in the mean- the fields of egress and ingress near Indo-China. Allied 
ow time, acquires enough tonnage to replace her losses. strategy should have called first for the equipping of 
= Russia is adopting a standoffish the Chinese armies to make sure of the continued pos- 
> make | RUSSIA STANDS : : . : . 
favy's | ALOOF, LETTING policy toward us in the Far session of those important areas. Again we have helped 
; East. She is not helping us. Even Japan, and some day she will swoop down on those 
-island | US FIGHT ALONE : : ai . : : 
prategy niga assuming that some day it may air line points and we will wish then we had used our 
+ Iti be to Japan’s interest to attack Russia, wouldn’t it meagre supplies for ground operations. 
os ia} be sensible for the Russians to let us know in ad- The war in the Pacific goes with disappointing slow- 
oe vance how we can be of immediate help from Alas- ness. Maybe it is because American public opinion is 
a Re. ka? Wouldn’t it be desirable for our side to know inadequately informed. Maybe it is because Winston 
ke be: something of the landing fields in Russia so that Churchill dominates our global strategy too persua- 
ne vile America’s air forces wouldn’t lose a moment’s time in sively, and maybe it is because President Roosevelt is 
ing grabbing positions which later on it might be costly taking chances on an early end of the war in Europe 
8 os for our Marines and our Navy to attempt to capture? —but in the long run every day the Pacific war is 
ase But Stalin is adamant. Not a scintilla of informa- neglected will mean months and years of painstaking 
- ton has been given to us. For all we know, Japan and and costly effort to dislodge the enemy. For our strat- 


vas 


ussia intend to stay permanently at peace. 


egy appears to be helping Japan. 
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SPREAD OF FEDERAL WORKERS IN U.S. . 








Copyright, 1943, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


There is a boom in federal employment throughout 
the United States. This boom is tending to give the Fed- 
eral Government more employes than those of all State, 
county and local governments in the entire country. 

The Pictogram shows a total employment of 2,665,000 
persons for the Federal Government in the 48 States and 
District of Columbia. It is made up of civilian employes, 
many of them in arsenals and shipyards, but does not 
include men and women in the military services. 

This figure is based upon latest available Government 
data for State-by-State federal employment, as of Janu- 
ary, 1943. However, latest official figures place the pres- 
ent number of employes at 3,100,000, but this figure has 
not been tabulated by States. 


30 


On the other hand, the various State and local gov- 
ernments employ 3.237.000 persons, including school- 
teachers and other men and women engaged in educa- 
tional work. Thus, together, the federal and nonfederal 
governments have a pay-roll total of 6,337,000 persons. 

The boom in federal employment is a long-time trend 
that has shot higher with the war. The Bureau of Census 
of the Department of Commerce reports that the num- 
ber of federal employes has tripled in the last three 
years. Since the beginning of 1940, there has been 4 
slight drop in employes of nonfederal governments. 

The long-term trend toward greater federal employ- 
ment, both in Washington and in individual States, also 
is a trend toward stronger centralized government. This 
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yy is a measure of federal power. Of course, after the war, total pay of federal employes for the month of January, 
ry the number may sag, at least temporarily. 1943, was estimated at $526,000,000. This was almost 
- As shown by the Pictogram, the Federal Government twice the amount paid to federal workers in January of 
ral has more employes than State and local governments in the previous year and was three and one-half times the 
a, nine States. These States are Georgia, Maryland, Massa- Federal Government’s pay roll for January, 1940. 
me chusetts, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, The total amount paid to employes of State and local 
os Texas, Virginia and Washington. governments in January, 1943, was placed by the Bureau 
an New York leads all States in the number of federal of Census at $338,000,000. This represented a slight in- 
ree employes, with 260,000. Pennsylvania comes second with crease over the amounts of these pay rolls for January, 
a 225,000, and California is third with 184,000. Delaware 1942, despite the small drop in the number of persons 
has the smallest number, 2,000. employed. Census officials say this increase was due 
a, Government pay rolls. When it comes to pay rolls, the partly to the higher cost of living and partly to the 
|so } Federal Government already has outstripped nonfederal longer working hours of part-time and temporary em- 
his governments. The Bureau of Census reports that the ployes of State and local governments. 
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Weve Beem Lsttad: 


HOW TO FILL OUT TAX FORM DUE SEPTEMBER 15 


(Millions of taxpayers should begin now 
to think about their income and Victory 
liabilities for 1943. These taxpayers 
15.000.000 who must 


tax 
are the file an esti- 
mate of income and declaration of estimat- 
ed tax by September 15. New forms and 
instructions for filing the estimates have 
just been completed by the Treasury. In 
general, they are about as predicted, but 
there will be much figuring to do. This 
raises many questions about how to esti- 
mate your income and Victory taxes in 
September.) 


There are two ways of handling the Sep- 
tember estimate of tax due on income for 
1943. If you expect that your income 
from all sources will not exceed $10,000, 
you have the option of using a simplified 
form and a table in figuring your estimated 
income and Victory taxes. But, if you pre- 
fer, you can make a more exact computa- 
tion of the tax. This procedure is similar 
to that followed in March when you com- 
puted your income tax. 


How do you use this table in figuring 
your tax? 


First, you estimate your total income from 
all sources. From this estimate, you de- 
duct $560 if single, $1,340 if married or 
head of a family, and $390 for each de- 
pendent. These amounts were worked out 
by the Treasury Department to approxi- 
mate the amounts of your personal exemp- 
tion, earned income credit and deductions. 
By checking the amount left, after these 
deductions, against the Treasury table, 
you get your estimated income tax for 
the year. 


What about the Victory tax? 


Your Victory tax is figured separately. 
The Victory tax exemption is a flat $624, 
regardless of marital status. Subtract this 
$624 from your estimated total income 
for the year, and you have the amount to 
be used in estimating the Victory tax. 
In using the simplified form, you figure the 
net Victory tax at 3 per cent without com- 
puting your actual postwar Victory tax 
credit. By adding your estimated income 
and Victory taxes, you get the total esti- 
mated tax for 1943. 


You subtract from your total estimated tax 
the amounts that have been or are yet to 
be withheld from your pay during 1948. 
You also subtract from your total esti- 
mated tax the amounts of installments 
paid on income tax in March and June. 
The remainder is what you still owe on 
1943 income, payable in equal installments 
September 15 and December 15. 
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What is the routine if you do not use the 
Treasury’s simplified form and table? 


You use a Treasury form that has a “work 
table.” On this you summarize various 
income and deduction items, just as they 
were summarized in your March return. 
Here. in figuring your Victory tax, you take 
5 per cent of your estimated income sub- 
ject to this tax after deducting the exemp- 
tion of $624. You also may deduct cur- 
rently your postwar Victory tax credit. 


How much is this Victory tax credit? 


This credit is allowed for certain types of 
expenditures during the year. (If not used 
currently, it will bring a cash refund or 
tax credit after the war.) These expendi- 
tures must be for payment during the year 
on premiums on life insurance in effect on 
Sept. 1, 1942, for payment of old debts or 
for purchase of War Bonds. (The amount 
spent for War Bonds during the year would 
be equal to the difference between the pur- 
chase price of those owned at the end of 
1942 and the purchase price of those owned 
at the end of 1943.) 





The following table shows the exact 
computation of estimated income and 
Victory tax for a single person having 
85,000 of estimated gross income, all 
from wages, and deductions equal to 10 
per cent of gross income: 


Estimated income 

Estimated deductions for income 
tax (10 per cent) 

Estimated deductions for Victory 


$5,000.00 
500.00 
0 


4,500.00 
5,000.00 


ax 
Income tax net income 
Victory tax net income 
Income tax 
Net income 
Personal exemption 
Earned income credit 
Income subject to normal tax 
Normal tax (6 per cent) 
Income subject to surtax 
Surtax 
Total estimated income tax 
Victory tax 
Net income 
Exemption 


4,500.00 
500.00 
450.00 

8,550.00 
213.00 

4,000.00 
580.00 
793.00 


5,000.00 
624.00 


Income subject to Victory tax 4,376.00 





Victory tax (5 per cent) 218.80 
Postwar credit (currently used) 54.70 
Net Victory tax 164.10 
Estimated income and Victory tax 957.10 
Estimated tax withheld at source 547.00 
Payments on 1942 tax (March 
and June) 396.50 
Total estimated tax payments $943.50 


The difference between the estimated 
tax for 1943 and total withheld amounts 
and payments represents the balance of 
tax to be paid in equal installments in 
September and December: 


By use of By exact 





table computation 
Estimated tax, 1948 $957.28 $957.10 
Less: withholding 
and payments 943.50 943.50 
Unpaid balance $ 13.78 $ 18.60 











For a single person, the credit would be up 
to 25 per cent of his Victory tax. or a total 
of $500 for the year if that is smaller. For 
a family head, it would be 40 per cent, 
or a total of $1,000, whichever is smaller. 
An additional 2 per cent credit up to $100 
a year can be taken for each dependent. 


Can husband and wife file joint estimate 
of income and declaration of tax? 


Yes, if they are living together. They also 
may file a joint estimate even though they 
plan to file separate final income tax re- 
turns for 1943 next March. 


Does an employer have to tell employes 
the amount withheld from their pay? 


Under the law, an employer must inform 
his employes how much was _ withheld 
from their pay for taxes only once a year— 
by January 31, or when an employe leaves. 


Suppose income goes up or down after 
the September estimate. What then? 


You can file an amended estimate and 
declaration of tax on or before December 
15. But it is important to have the final 
estimate of the tax as nearly accurate as 
possible. If it falls more than 20 per cent 
short of the actual tax, which will be 
shown in your final income tax return next 
March, you will have to pay a tax penalty. 
If you expect a bonus, you can include the 
estimated tax on it in your September 
declaration, or you can handle it in an 
amended December declaration. Figure a 
20 per cent withholding tax on the bonus. 


Who must file the September estimates? 


They must be filed by all persons with 
taxable incomes who do not have salaries 
or wages subject to withholding; who do 
have salaries or wages subject to  with- 
holding, but expect this year, or had last 
year, an income of more than $2,700 if 
single, or $3,500 if married; who expect 
this year, or had last year, an income of 
more than $100 from sources other than 
salary or wage or who filed an income tax 
last year and whose salary in 1943 is lower 
than in 1942. An exception is made in the 
case of a farmer. He has until December 
15 to file his estimate of income and to pay 
his estimated income and Victory taxes. 


Service men and women have an addi- 
tional exemption of $1,500 of their service 
pay from income and Victory taxes. Thus, 
a service man would have to file a Septem- 
ber estimate and declaration of tax if his 
service pay exceeded his total exemptions 
or if income from outside sources made 
him liable for income or Victory taxes. 
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on the Ground 


High above Munich or Munda, this boy has both 
feet on the ground. His heavy shoes are planted 
squarely on Reynolds Aluminum, made from Bauxite 
ore mined in America. 


Long before Pearl Harbor, Reynolds anticipated 
coming events—the need for a great new source of 
aluminum. So, Reynolds staked all its resources to 
fill this need—to mine its own Bauxite—to build 
mammoth new plants. 


Mounting U. S. plane production is proof of our suc- 
cess. Today, Reynolds is turning out hundreds of 
millions of pounds of finished metal. And some of it 
is going into every American plane now clearing the 
skies of Nazis and Japs. 


Yes now our fliers have both feet on the ground be- 
Cause years ago we had our heads in the clouds, saw 
what was coming and did something about it. 





REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
General Offices, Richmond, Va. Parts Division, Louisville, Ky 
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LL. takes all kinds of planes to make 
an air force. 


Sleek fighters. Swift interceptors. 
High-level bombers bristling with de- 
fensive armament. 


And perhaps you’d like to know 
where, in this line-up, the B-24 Lib- 
erator fits in. 


Well, it’s swift. Not so long ago it 
made the headlines for the world’s 
record Atlantic crossing — six hours, 
twenty minutes flying time. 


"GET UP THERE AND 


Again, this plane’s job is to car 
world-famed figure on mission$ 
global strategy. . 


Sometimes you've heard about it i 
North Africa, or over the Channel, or 
peppering the long, battered boot that 


2 ’ ‘ 
was Rome's glory. 


“Liberator” to you, it’s rapidly be 
coming “Nemesis” to the Axis —be 
cause this big, swift, four-engined ship 
with its broad belly full of bombs is 
ideal when the command is “Get up 
there — and slug!” 


BUICK ocivision of GENERAL 








bud of the Liberator’s rec- 
use we build its engines. 


The four mighty Pratt & Whitney en- 
gines with which it starts in life come 
by the many-hundreds monthly from 
busy Buick plants. 


We think a lot, as we build those en- 


gines, about the men who will ride 
beside them. 

They get in the licks wherever there’s 
ajob to do. Just “git there fustest with 


the mostest” bombs. 


They count a lot on their engines — 


both to get them over the target be- 
fore they are spotted and to get away 
from intercepting fighters. 


So they count on us. And whatever it 
takes— we're not going to let them 


down! 
wars <5 ARE BUILT 
WHEN BETTER A 













































Plaskon on Active Duty 


@ Silex Coffee Makers, equipped with top 
bowls, neck rings and handles of Plaskon 
Molded Color, now are used in brewing 
delicious, stimuiating coffee for our naval 
forces. Coffee cups, saucers, and complet 
tableware sets of Plaskon Molded Color als 
are in widespread use by the Navy. 


Ereakage of more fragile materials, with 

its attendant dangers and constant replace 
mert costs, largely has been eliminated by this 
new use of versatile Plaskon melamine-formal 
dehyde plastic. Although Plaskon Melamine 
Compound is an extremely light material, with 
specific gravity of only 1.48, it possesses strength 
quite out of proportion to its weight. It can with 
stand sharp blows and concussions, and does ni 
dangerously shatter or splinter. Plaskon melamine 
formaidehyde offers great resistance to common 
organic solvents. It is entirely tasteless, odorless 
and inert. The hard non-porous surface is in ) 
pervious to oils and greases. The surface lustre and 
polish may be as high as desired, and moldings 
are completely resistant to staining, rusting, and 
corrosion. High standards of sanitation can be 
maintained. There is practically no water absorp 
tion—an extremely important feature. 


Both Plaskon urea-formaldehyde and melamine 
formaldehyde are available for high-priority 
war work. Our experienced technical men will 
give you valuable assistance in the adaptation 
Plaskon products to your present wartime needs 
and peacetime planning. 


PLASKON DIVISION q 
LIBBEY *OWENS* FORD GLASS COMPANY 
2150 SYLVAN AVENUE, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Canadian Agent: Canadian Industries, Limit Montreal. P. ( 
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Aid for Veterans: 
President’s Plan 
Debated by Press 


Federal aid tor demahilined personnel of 
arte the war. as ro 

nosed by the President m his recent broad- 
ist. is indorsed by the nation’s newspa- 
o ly However, question Ss are 
aised as to the practicability of the plan. 
Some commentators see in the Presi- 
lent’s p oposal a political move In antici- 
pation of a fourth-term campaign: oth- 


ers welcome the early opening of the issue. 

“The proposals, as made public by Mr. 
Roosevelt, appear moderate, well thought 
out and consistent with American prin- 
ciples,” in the opinion of the Troy (N. Y.) 
— (Ind The Rock Island (IIL) 

gus (Ind.) predicts that they “will ap- 
oa to the public . . . much more than 
the bonus ik a.” 

On the other hand, The Indianapolis 
(Ind.) News (Ind.) attacks the program 
as “a scheme so fantastic that any calcula- 
tions are impossible.” and the Columbus 
(0.) Dispatch (Ind.) brands as a “dead- 
ening development” for service men “the 
scheme for bringing them together under 
a plan of subsistence dole controlled by a 
bureaucratic and political government.” 

“A program of that kind.” in the view 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette (Ind.- 
Rep.), “could and = should have waited 
until Congress reassembles.” 

“It is well enough that he is planning 
along these lines, but surely the problem is 
not among those which most require the 
President’s immediate aggressive leader- 
ship,” asserts the St. Louis (Mo.) Post- 
Dispatch (Ind.), questioning “whether 
this is not a first bid for the soldier vote in 
1944,” 

However, the Joplin (Mo.) Globe (Ind.) 

“Its promulgation at this time will 
he universally approved Because of the 
presidential campaign scheduled for next 
year, it means that both major parties 
must and will give this vital matter their 
careful consideration and planning.” 

“If we are going to the limit of our re- 
sources for the boys, whv not say so now a 
argues the Richmond (Va.) News-Leader 
Ind.-Dem.). 

Deploring what it calls injection of 
polities into the issue. the Washington 
D.C.) Post (Ind.) fears “the almost in- 
wvitabl result of getting the kind of make- 
shift plan against which the President has 
warned us.” 
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SUDDEN ORDERS to transfer an entire division of 
troops had reached a Midwestern Army camp. The 
movement was to begin within three days, on a sched- 
ule that meant loading of men and equipment at all 
hours of the day and night. 


TO FACILITATE NIGHT LOADING at the railroad sid- 
ings, additional floodlighting was needed. A phone call 
to GRAYBAR by the transportation officer asked for 
immediate delivery of the floodlights, along with poles, 
pole anchors, guy wire, and the like. 


WITHOUT WAITING for written confirmation, GRAYBAR 
started action to round up the equipment. Poles were 
rushed from the nearest stock point by truck, though 
it meant getting special permits from two State High- 
way Departments. Other equipment was supplied from 
warehouses and other nearby sources. All arrived in 
time to light the loading area when the “zero hour” for 
troop movement came 


WAR PLANTS, as well as the military services, get fast 
action from GRAYBAR when sudden requirements arise. 
This applies not only to lighting and other plant equip- 
ment but to the electrical materials being built into 
planes, ships and ordnance equipment. Are you taking 
full advantage of GRAYBAR’S Procurement Advisors? 


GraybaR 


MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers ee _ 20, 000 customers 
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@ Silex Coffee Makers, equipped with top 

bowls, neck rings and handles of Plaskon 

Molded Color, now are used in brewing 

delicious, stimulating coffee for our naval 

forces. Coffee cups, saucers, and complete 
auminiceaen tableware sets of Plaskon Molded Color also 
are in widespread use by the Navy. 


Ereakage of more fragile materials, with 

its attendant dangers and constant replace. 
ment costs, largely has been eliminated by this 
new use of versatile Plaskon melamine-formal- 
dehyde plastic. Although Plaskon Melamine 
Compound is an extremely light material, with 
specific gravity of only 1.48, it possesses strength 
quite out of proportion to its weight. It can with 
stand sharp blows and concussions, and does not 
dangerously shatter or splinter. Plaskon melamine- 
formaldehyde offers great resistance to common 
organic solvents. It is entirely tasteless, odorless 
and inert. The hard non-porous surface is im- 
pervious to oils and greases. The surface lustre and 
polish may be as high as desired, and moldings 
are completely resistant to staining, rusting, and 
corrosion. High standards of sanitation can be 
maintained. There is practically no water absorp- 
tion—an extremely important feature. 
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Both Plaskon urea-formaldehyde and melamine. 
j formaldehyde are available for high-priority 
war work. Our experienced technical men will 


yA give you valuable assistance in the adaptation of 
ie f Plaskon products to your present wartime needs 
<= , a and peacetime planning. 
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LIBBEY * OWENS * FORD GLASS COMPANY 
2150 SYLVAN AVENUE, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Aid for Veterans: 
President’s Plan 
Debated by Press 


Federal aid for demobilized personnel of 
the armed forces after the war, as pro- 
posed by the President in his recent broad- 
cast, is indorsed by the nation’s newspa- 
pers venerally. However, questions are 
raised as to the practicability of the plan. 

Some commentators see in the Presi- 
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must and will give this vital matter their 
careful consideration and planning.” 

“If we are going to the limit of our re- 
sources for the boys, why not say so now?” 
argues the Richmond (Va.) News-Leader 
(Ind.-Dem.) . 

Deploring what it calls injection of 
polities into the issue, the W: ashington 
(D.C.) Post (Ind.) fears “the almost in- 
evitable result of getting the kind of make- 
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THE STRIKE-VOTE RULE IN ACTION 


Effect of Decision Giving Minorities Right to Petition for Balloting 


Precedent seen in refusal 
of regional WLB to hear case 
until men return to jobs 


The now is open for any small 
group of workers with a grievance to ob- 
tain a strike vote in an entire war plant 
even though this group of workers repre- 
sents only a fraction of the total number 
of employes of the plant. Attorney General 
Biddle has so ruled. 

This ruling is one that employers should 
note, for it may have an important bearing 
on labor relations in their plants. It opens 
the way to an increasing number of elec- 
tions, with the resulting disruption that 
goes with all campaigns for votes. 


way 
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—Harris & Ewing 
ATTORNEY GENERAL BIDDLE 
The antistrike law... 


Take, for example, an airplane propeller 
plant. It is behind schedule and pressure 
is on from the Army for speedier produc- 
tion. The plant employs 1,000 workers. 
The majority is satisfied with wages and 
working conditions and eager to do all the 
work that is required. But there is one dis- 
gruntled group of 100 employes who dis- 
like the way they are being treated by the 
foreman. They demand a new foreman, 
but the management refuses to change. 

As a result, the 100 workers petition 
the National Labor Relations Board to 
take a strike vote. Under the Attorney 
General’s ruling, NLRB would be required 
to conduct such a ballot unless the dispute 
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were settled within 30 days from the date 
of filing of the strike notice. Chances are 
that an overwhelming majority would 
vote against a strike, but many valuable 
hours would have been lost during the 
campaigning for and against a strike in 
the 30 days preceding the balloting. 

Or take the case of a union that has 
been asking the NLRB to hold a collective- 
bargaining election in a plant where the 
union believes it represents a majority of 
the workers. NLRB refuses on grounds 
that another union has been duly certified 
as bargaining agent at a previous election. 
It would be easy for a union denied a col- 
lective-bargaining election to create a dis- 
pute in the plant and demand that NLRB 
hold a strike vote. In that way the union 
could test whether it had a majority of 
workers even though NLRB refused to hold 
a regular collective-bargaining election. 

This granting to minorities of the right 
to demand strike ballots is said by Mr. 
Biddle to have been the intent of Con- 
gress when it passed the Smith-Connally 
Act authorizing the taking of strike votes. 
Mr. Biddle reasons this way: 

One of the purposes of the strike-ballot 
section was to give employes of a war 
plant an opportunity to express them- 
selves, free from restraint or coercion, as 
to whether they would permit labor dis- 
putes that threaten seriously to interrupt 
war production. Labor disputes threaten- 
ing to disrupt war production might arise 
with groups other than those comprising an 
appropriate bargaining unit. Therefore, the 
purpose of the strike-ballot section might 
be defeated if only majority representatives 
were permitted to give the strike notice 
provided for by the Act. 

Mr. Biddle is supported in his ruling by 
Representative Howard W. Smith (Dem.), 
of Virginia, coauthor of the legislation. Mr. 
Smith says that one of the purposes of the 
legislation is to preserve the right of any 
worker to strike, even in wartime, but to 
see that the right is exercised “in the dem- 
ocratic manner” through permitting all 
workers in a plant to vote on the matter. 

Those who support Mr. Smith’s view 
are of the opinion that most wartime 
strikes are inspired by leaders or dis- 
gruntled elements and that the vast ma- 
jority of American workers will refuse 
to vote for a strike when they know that 
such a strike will interrupt war production. 

However, on the first strike ballot taken 
under the law, a majority of those voting 
at Allis-Chalmers’s Springfield, Ill., plant 
favored a strike. Of 2,200 employes eligi- 


ble, 1,005 voted “yes” on the question: 

“Do you wish to permit an interruption 
of war production in wartime as a result 
of this dispute?” 

While the Biddle ruling will open the 
way to more requests for strike votes than 
if only majority representatives were ay. 
thorized to petition NLRB, a recent action 
of the Fifth Regional War Labor Board, a 
Cleveland, may reduce the number of votes 
favoring strikes. This Board, in a ruling 
that is expected to be adopted by other 
Boards, has said that it will continue to re. 
fuse to consider a dispute case on its merits 
while workers involved in the dispute are 
on strike, even though the strike may haye 
been authorized by balloting under the 
Smith-Connally Act. The Board asserts that 





—Harns & Ewing 
REP. HOWARD SMITH 
. .. doesn’t bar right to strike 


labor’s “no-strike” pledge still is binding ' 
and that the Smith-Connally Act was not 
intended to sanction wartime strikes. 


48-hour work week. War indus 
tries now have had several months’ ex 
perience in operating their plants under 
President Roosevelt’s order establishing 4 
minimum wartime work week. In most 
instances that minimum week has been 
18 hours. The question now arises as to 
whether the order is accomplishing Its 
purpose; namely, to make full utilization 
of the country’s man power. 
The answer appears to be this: 
Very few workers have been Ie 
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We regret 


’ 
Private FF as 


_, You, too, may be making all-important 
bits and parts” for war equipment that your 
workers never see. If so, this page, re-written 
as @ poster for your plant, may help them 
visualize why every part, even thesmallest, counts. 
Write us. The poster's free 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co. 

Port Chester, N. Y. 


Jim’s mother has a telegram today. It 
trembles in her fingers as she reads — 
“missing in action’’. . . the rest is some- 
how blurred. Nothing now, but to 
wait... and hope. 

In a war plant nearby, another tele- 
gram is read. Part 7-O-X is late. Work 
stops. Lacking a vital part, some jeep, 
plane, gun or tank may never reach in 
time the front where Jim was fighting. 
Yes, thousands of tiny parts make up 


PART 7-O0-X REPORTED MISSING 





the war machines that kids like Jim are 
counting on today. 

Here at RB& W, making Empire 
Bolts and Nuts, it’s our job to make 
each one accurately-threaded to tighten 
fast and grip hard, strong to take the 
battering of battle, fit for the faith our 
fighting men must place in it. Our 
responsibility, too, to make it on time, so 
that no part of ours ‘‘missing in action” 
will mean men “missing in action’’. 
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leased from jobs to go to work in other 
industries in the areas in which th ? 
t8-hour-week order is in effect. But 
lengthening of the work week has held 
down demand for new workers and 
thus made it possible to spread wider 
the available labor force. 

For example: It is estimated that tk 
steel industry would have had to hyp 
50,000 new workers if it had not gone 
a 48-hour-week. 

Purpose of the order was not to compe! 

| employers to release workers, but to make 

| sure that every essential industry was get: 
ting the most output out of workers op jt; 
pay roll when the order was issued, So, } 
may be said, the order has reduced the 

| demand for new workers in many ares 

These are impressions and conclusions 
of regional directors of the War Manpower 
Commission who recently met at national 
headquarters in Washington. 

Although the minimum work-week ¢. 
der is in effect in 49 labor-shortage areas 
and in three entire industries—steel, lun. 
ber and nonferrous metals—many work 
ers in those areas still are working only 
40 hours a week. They cannot understand 
this, since they had been led to believe 
that they soon would be put on a 48-hour. 
week and would be getting overtime pay 
for the additional eight hours. The reason 
for this situation may be one of these: 

Extension of the work week might le 
impractical in view of the nature of the 
employer’s business; or lengthening of th 
week would not contribute to a reduction 

| of labor requirements. 

While the purpose of: the President: 

| order was to establish a general 48-hour 
week in areas where labor is scarce, it 
was not intended that 48 hours should k 
an arbitrary figure to be adopted by al 
business firms in those areas. The War 
Manpower Commission feels that, if a 
employer can get the most out of his 
workers in 35 or 40 hours a week, hi 
would be guilty of hoarding if he put hi 
force on a 48-hour-week and thus sprea 
idleness over the week’s operations. Ii 
would be better, WMC reasons, to work 
the force efficiently for 35 hours and re 
lease the workers for 13 hours of part-time 
work in some other establishment wher 
they were needed. 





— 


WLB enforcement. War Labo 
Board’s lack of power to enforce its order 
has created a serious problem for Gover: 
ment labor conciliators. These are the mea 
of the United States Conciliation Servic 
headed by Dr. John R. Steelman, who ar 
the first federal representatives on @ )0® 
when collective bargaining between mal- 
agement and unions breaks down. In the 
past, the conciliators have been able to 
adjust the vast majority of these disputes 
without recourse to the War Labor Boar 
except insofar as the Board was requit® 4 
to pass judgment upon wage increases. 

Whenever a dispute proved difficult to 
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Mrs. Howard’s recipe for the “grumps . a 


Mk. nowarp had the glooms tonight. Was just 
sort of grumping his way through the evening. 

And then Mrs. Howard (bless her heart) turned 
on his favorite quiz show. 

And before he knew what happened, there was 
Mr. Howard chortling out the answers (well one 
answer anyway) ahead of the experts. 

Funny how little things can make such a dif- 
ference to people—especially these days. Little 
privileges like listening to what you want on the 
radio. Little pleasures like wearing a new tie... 
chatting over the back fence with Fred next door. 

They warm the heart . . . comfort the spirit. 
They build morale. 


It happens that millions of Americans attach a 
special value to their right to enjoy a refreshing 


MORALE IS A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS 


glass of beer... as a beverage of moderation after 
a good day’s work .. . in the company of good 
friends . . . with wholesome American food. 

A glass of beer—a small thing, surely, not of 
crucial importance to any of us. 

And yet—morale is a lot of little things like 
this. Little things that help to lift the spirit, 
keep up the courage. Little things that are part 
and parcel of our own American way of life. 

And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 


A refreshing glass of beer or ale—a moment 
of relaxation . . . in trying times like these 


they too help to keep morale up. 

















AS FAST AS TROOPS CAN MARCH 


How FAST can a road be built? 


A mile in a week used to be called good in 
peacetime. But in North Africa the Army 
Engineers have smashed all previous rec- 
ords to smithereens. In the course of that 
campaign, they learned to fling roads across 
the desert at four miles an hour—as fast 
as men can march! 

Leading these pioneer road teams are 
“‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel Tractors with bull- 
dozers, filling gullies and stream beds. On 
their heels come more tractors or tanks, 
pulling heavy “V” drags that do the rough 
grading. And behind them, “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Motor Graders move steadily for- 
ward, finishing the job. The desert roads 
they build are not super-highways, but they 
are serviceable routes for supply trucks that 
bring up water, food, fuel and ammunition. 


In every theater of war, “‘Caterpillar”’ 
Diesel Tractors, Graders, Engines and 
Electric Sets are making a sturdy contri- 
bution to Allied victory. Tough, powerful 
and dependable, they haul guns, clear 
beachheads, slash through jungles, build 
airfields, generate current for lights and 
radio, and supply main or stand-by power 
for naval and cargo vessels. 


With the great bulk of “Caterpillar’’ 
production going directly to the fighting 
fronts, the maintenance of thousands of 
older machines for vital work at home is 
increasingly important. That task is being 
capably handled by “Caterpillar” dealers 
everywhere. Their skill and specialized 
equipment are keeping ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Die- 
sel power at work with a minimum expen- 
diture of money and war-needed materials. 
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CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., 
TO WIN THE WAR: WORK —FIGHT—BUY U.S. WAR BONDS! 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








settle, the conciliator could point to the 
history of other WLB decisions to sho, 
the disputants the type of settlement they 
might expect. For example, he was able jy 
point to the Board’s long history of awands 
of maintenance of membership to unions 
Many times he could convince an employer 
that he could expect WLB to grant main. 
tenance of membership to the union in bjs 
plant, and, rather than go to the expeng 
and delay of appealing to the Board, the 
employer would settle. 

Now, however, defiance of Board de. 
cisions has become widespread enough to 
make less effective the conciliator’s line of 
approach. Recalcitrant employers and 
unions, realizing that the Board has 1 
power of enforcement, are less willing tp 
settle, more anxious to go to the Board 
They know that they need not comply 
with the Board’s decision. 


Utilizing available man power, 
Employers might profit from the exper. 
ence of one personnel manager who r. 
fuses to believe that the country has 
reached the bottom of the barrel of ma 
power and woman power. 

This manager’s personnel department 
hired 65 employes in July. Fifty-two, o 
80 per cent, were out of jobs when they 
applied. Of these, 29 had been unemployed 
a month or less, 12 never had been em- 
ployed and the balance had been unen- 
ployed for periods of time ranging from 
a few months to 19 years. 

Most of these employes are women 
Their jobs are largely clerical. The workers 
recruited in the usual way, from ap- 
plications on file in the personnel office, 
from private and public employment agen- 
cies, and from business schools. 

So it is hard for this personnel manager 
to believe that the bottom of the barr 
has been reached. Instead, it is his opinion 
that the country has not done a good job 
of utilizing the men and women who ar 
able and willing to work. 


were 


Strikes. Due principally to two stop 
pages in the coal mines, the number of 
workers on strike and the number of mar- 
days lost through strikes were many times 
higher in June than the average befor 
Pearl Harbor. Also, the number of strikes 
during the month exceeded the total for 
either June, 1941, or June, 1942. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics show 4% 
strikes in June of this year, with 950,00 
workers involved and 4,750,000 man-days 
of idleness. This compared with 395 strikes 
in May, 620,000 workers involved and 
1,275,000 man-days of idleness. 

For June, 1942, the record shows 3% 
strikes, 109,611 workers involved and 586; 
408 man-days lost, and, for June, 1941, 35 
strikes, 142,689 workers involved and 1]; 
504,056 man-days lost 

The five-year average for June, 195+ 
1939, was 290 strikes, involving 10188 
men and 1,893,299 man-days of idleness. 
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An air-minded world waits for wings 


_ sE of the airplane, the peace to 
come can be as global as the war. 
Trade and transportation will move freely 
to peoples never before a part of the 
world’s markets. Millions to whom modern 
life is unknown have already met and 
understood the airplane. Like all of us, 
they will welcome its cargoes. 

Such an opportunity can help maintain 
a war-size aircraft industry. The largest 
warplanes, the speediest bombers, may be 
inadequate for coming needs of passengers, 
mail, air express and freight. 

The air industry can plan for an era of 
conversion and new production with a free- 


dom in one way unknown. Materials will 
be available in almost endless quantity and 
variety. Revere alone will be ready with all 
forms of copper, as well as with gifted new 
alloys. But which metal should be used for 
what? The choice may not be easy. 

For impartial answers to questions about 
metals, industry can turn to Revere. For 
just as industry in the future will not be re- 
stricted to the traditional materials, neither 
will Revere. Since the start of the war, in 
addition to widening still further the uses 
for copper and its alloys, Revere has de- 
veloped facilities for manufacture of the 


light metals, and is pioneering in the pro- 


duction of wholly new alloys that can cut 
manufacturing costs for many industries. 

Today the copper industry is producing 
all-out for war. No copper is available for 
any other use. But post-war planners with 
specific problems in metals are referred 
directly to the Revere Executive Offices in 
New York. 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., New York 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities, 


The Silent Call for Hel 


The task of finding a needle in a hay- 
stack has its counterpart on the water 
too—in locating and rescuing aviators 
forced down at sea. If you have never 
tried it, you have no idea how difficult it 
is to spot, from high in the air, a man in 
a life jacket or on a rubber raft—a tiny 
speck ona vast expanse of trackless ocean. 

But— provide the downed pilot with 
a “Life Jacket Dye Marker” and he be- 
comes a center of focus. This our Gov- 
ernment has done. For a standard part 
of every aviator’s equipment is the “Dye 
Marker,” a special water-proof kit con- 
taining a packet of dyestuff. When this 
kit is ripped open, the dye packet is 
released and instantly over the surface 
of the sea spreads a brilliant yellow- 


MOLDIN 


green spot, visible for many miles. 
This life-saving unit, developed by 
Cyanamid’s Calco Chemical Division, 
in collaboration with the Army and 
Navy, is a daytime beacon—the 
visible call for help to friendly 
plane or rescue vessel. 
Calco uranine, also known as 
sodium salt of fluorescein, is the 
dye used in- these markers. It is 
also used in similar safety equip- 
ment for the rubber life rafts car- 
ried on our planes and the life 
boats on our ships. The adaption 
of this dye to such a useful pur- 
pose is typical of Cyanamid’s skill 
in making organic chemicals to fit 
America’s needs of the moment. 





Many of these uses resulting from the 
urgency of war are destined to bring new 
safety and efficiency to the peacetime 
progress and commerce of tomorrow. 


American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.% 













Admiral Richard H. Jackson 


(Ret); Cx »nado, Calif.; Former Command- 
er in Chief of Battle Fleet; Former Member, 
General Board of Navy Department 









answers: by tel 
Italy will be out of the war by Labor 
Day, ‘and the European war will end 
bw Christmas, 1943. Japan will be out by 
Christmas, 1944 This forecast was made 
March, 1942. and still holds. 
t to revision in the spring. 
Opinion based on the last war and a 
owledge of three nations, their psychol- 
gy, fighting «bility and time in the war. 
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Japan, sub- 








Frederick Palmer 


Katonah, N.Y.; Historian and Former For- 
eign Correspondent, 






answers: 

With persistent 
ams plants, which will leave the German 
Army hard put for war materiel, and Allied 
armies in position in the spring for such a 
guccession of blows as the Allied offensive 
of the late summer and fall of 1918, the 
tollapse of Germany should be complete 
in the early summer of 1944. 





bombing of German 












Maj. Gen. George B. Duncan 


(Ret); Lexington, Ky.; Commander, 77th 
and 82nd Divisions, A.E.F.; Former Mem- 
ber, General Staff of U.S. Army, 


answers: 


Any estimate as to how lone the war 
will last is pure guesswork. 
My experience has been that. as long as 








war goes in their favor, or they can hold 
their own, the Germans can put every 
ounce of strength into battles. But. when 
the tide turns and they lose ground. they 


' will suddenly throw up their hands and 
quit. They simply cannot take it. 
} Our big problem is the Japs. 

Senator Willis 


(Rep.), Ind.; Member, Senate Committee on 


> Naval Affairs, 
answers: 
| answers: 
I am not sure that the retirement of 
Mussolini will have much effect on bring- 
ing a speedier end to the war in Europe. 
' A disorganized and revolutionary Italy—a 
potential threat in change of leadership— 
may delay the day of final victory in Eu- 
Tope. 
NY Without knowledge of the present 
strength of the German Army, or the spirit- 
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Question of the Weak. | 


Title Reg. U.S 


Pat. Off. 


When Will European War End 
ow That Mussolini Is Out? 


Mussolini's downfall and the Fascist col 
lapse in Italy, continuing victories of the 
United Nations on land and sea _ indi 
cate fundamental changes in the strategic 
line-up on European fronts. Estimates of 
the duration of the war now are being 
revised in view of those developments 

To present a cross-section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked military and naval experts, 
members of Congress, historians and 
others this question 


In view of the elimination of Mus- 
solini, how long do you think the 
war in Europe will last? 


Answers are presented herewith. Others 
will appear next week 





ual reserves of its people. and without full 
knowledge of the objectives of Stalin, one 
could not hazard, with accuracy, an opinion 
as to the length of the war in Europe. 


Edward Mead Earle 


Princeton, N.J.; Professor of Economics 
and Politics, Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton University, 


answers: 

The downfall of Mussolini and the im- 
pending collapse of Italy are of more sig- 
nificance to the morale of the Axis than to 
its material and military resources. The 
bombing of German industrial and strategic 
centers is going to be more nearly decisive 
than any other part of our offensive, ex- 
cept, perhaps, a break-through by the Rus- 
sians. Although it is improbable that Ger- 
many will capitulate before the end of this 
vear, we should not be in the least surprised 
if she does. When the break comes, it will, 
in all probability, be quick and complete. 


Milo J. Warner 


Toledo, Ohio; Past National Commander, 
The American Legion, 
answers: 

The Allied War Staff might hesitate to 
answer this question, so I will rush in and 
try it. 
excellent chances of the war in Europe to 


It is my estimate that there are 


be over by this time next year. We should 
plan, however, for a longer fight. We should 
allow no optimistic speculation to hamper 
our war prosecution. 

The greatest factor is, how long can and 
will the Germans in Germany implement 
their fighting men? In any 
German military machine must be crushed 
or entirely subjugated. 
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event, the 


How you can éet 
more heat 
with less fuel 


In normal times fuel conservation 
is figured in dollars saved. But not 
so now. Thisis war... Today 
Uncle Sam allots to building owners 
in rationed areas a certain amount 
of fuel—and it’s up to him to get 
alongas best hecan within that ration. 
Seven out of ten large buildings in 
America (many less than ten years 
old) can get up to 33 per cent more 
heat out of the fuel consumed! 
We didn’t pick that figure out of 
the air. We’ve got the facts to back 
it. Webster Engineers surveyed 
thousands of buildings to give 
owners an accurate estimate of the 
extra-heat-per-unit-of-fuel to be 
achieved with a Webster Heating 
Modernization Program. 

Take the first step now toward get- 
ting more heat out of your fuel 
ration next winter. Write today for 
“Performance Facts,” a free booklet 
containing case studies of 268 mod- 
ern steam heating installations— 
“before-and-after” facts as told by 
the building owners themselves. 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 








MODERATOR 


a 





Shown above is the small Control Cabi- 
net of a Webster EH-10 Moderator System, 
central heat control of the pulsating flow 
type. It can be used to automatically 
operate a motorized valve in steam mains, 
ot directly control burner or stoker of 
your boiler. 
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BILLIONS FOR VETERANS: 


COST OF POSTWAR PROGRAM 


Plan for Government to Give Discharge Pay, Finance Other Benefit 


Big cash outlay to provide 
free care in hospitals and 
training for service men 


A new entry has just appeared upon the 
books of the Veterans’ Administration. 
This item is a $5,000,000 expenditure for 
the veterans of the present World War. 
The sum is dwarfed by the figures that 
surround it, notably by a total outlay of 
$14,000,000,000 for veterans of the first 
World War. 

But the new $5,000,000 expenditure is 
only a small initial payment upon a total 
eventual expenditure of tremendous pro- 
portions, one that will make payments for 
veterans of all earlier 
within a comparatively few years. 


wars seem small 

This is because elaborate plans for help- 
ing the veterans of this war are in the 
making. President Roosevelt recently 
raised the question of what should be done 
and proposed several courses of action. In 
addition, much is provided for the veteran 
by present law. And more is in prospect. 

The sudden emphasis upon the veteran 
has centered attention upon what the cost 
will be, and for what the money is to be 
spent. To turn to the details: 





—Underwood & Underwood 


WORLD WAR |: When the “‘bonus army’ was routed 
. . . the tiny $5,000,000 entry just made for this war's veterans is destined to swell, keep swelling into many billions 
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Re-employment. Under present plans, 
the service man would have a three-month 
furlough with pay, during which to find 
a job, and then be protected against des- 
titution by Government unemployment 
insurance payments for a maximum of 26 
weeks out of the following year. Fur- 
lough, or “mustering-out,” pay would be 
regular Army or Navy pay, up to a top 
limit of $100 monthly. Unemployment in- 
surance rates still are to be determined. 
But the idea is to make them uniform for 
all veterans throughout the country, un- 
like Social Security unemployment rates, 
which vary from State to State. 

This plan has yet to receive congression- 
al approval. If changes are made, they are 
likely to be in the direction of more, rather 
than less, compensation. A movement is 
developing, for instance, to increase the 
“mustering-out pay.” As the proposal 
stands, it would amount to $150 to $300 for 
each service man, as compared with a flat 
$60 payment to each after the first World 
War. The 1918-19 payments cost the 
Government $244,000,000. The new pro- 
posed “mustering-out pay” would run to 
more than $2,000,000,000. 

The disabled. Under present law, the 
disabled veteran is promised a monthly 





—Harris & Bwing 
General Hines 


(This article represents the result of 
extensive research on a topic of oy. 
standing importance in National Affair.) 





WORLD WAR II: Veterans’ sons are now veterans 





pension of up to $100, depending upon th, 
extent of his disability. He also can » 
ceive full hospitalization and opportunity L 
for special training. This training, or “y. 
cational rehabilitation,” is designed to fi 
the individual for the job in which his par. 
ticular disability will be the least handicap, 
The training courses continue for a maz. 
mum of four years. During this period, the 
Government provides an allowance of §% 
monthly for a single man and $90 monthly 
for a married man, with $5 additional fy 
each dependent. A total of 128,000 veter. 
ans of the first World War have take: 
these courses at a cost to the Government | |‘ 
of $645,000,000. Some 1,000 applications 
for such training have been received from 
veterans of this war. The eventual es 
cannot yet be estimated. e 
Dependents of the war dead. Pension 
are provided for widows and dependeit 
children and parents of those who de} 
while in the service. The rate for widows } 





is $50 monthly, with an additional $5 fe 
each child up to a maximum of $100.0n]> 
parent receives $45 monthly; two pares} < 
$50. The Government, in addition, po) + 
vides service men with low-cost insurance 
policies up to a maximum of $10,000. b 
the last war, about $5 was paid i 
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Ih cost *35.000 to 
| qet this man a job 


1. Mike, a Union Oil well-puller, 
makes $1.10 an hour. Like any other 
skilled workman he has to have tools. 
The principal “tool” in his case is a 
portable derrick, which pulls the pipe 
out of the wells. Without that der- 
rick, Mike’s just another guy with 
two hands. 














2. So in order to use his skill, 
Union first had to buy a portable’der- 
nck that cost $35,000. At first glance 
this may seem like a lot of money. It 
takes almost exactly that much to pro- 
vide the working equipment for every 
employee in the Union Oil Company, 


3. Of course, it only takes a $60 
typewriter to put a stenographer to 
work. But on the other hand, it takes 
a $4,000,000 refining unit to make jobs 
for just 25 stillmen. And if it weren't 
for the refining unit, the stenographer 
wouldn't have anything to write 
letters about. 








4. SothoGatenGS sommessers 
have actually invested $ 6 (in re- 
fineries, ships, tools, rigs, machines 
oil lands, etc.) for every one of the 
8,192 employees in the company. T! 
figure shows how drastically the n 
chine age has alte red American life. 





5. Only 50 years ago, 99 men out 
of 100 could practice their trade with 
tools they bought themselves. Then 
came our great flood of modern in- 
ventions. As hand tools gave way to 
Power tools, and machine followed 


intricate machine, industries changed 
almost over night. 


UNION 


OF 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 


XUM 


OIL 


CALIFORN 


6. Many, such as oil, began to re- 
quire such an investment in equip- 
ment alone that noone man,employee 
oremployer, could furnish the “ 
by himself. The only answer was 
multiple ownership. Large groups of 
Americans began to pool their money 
in corporations. 


tools” 


TEA 


COMPANY 


7. That way, they could put uy 
enough money collectively to buy the 
equipment Mike needed ar 
same time, preserve com pe tition—th it 
all-important incentive government 
ownership can never provide. The 





efficiency of this system startled the 


world, 


Company, 


8. In two generations . ..we 
achieved the highest standard of liv- 
ing, and the greatest capacity for war 
production, ever known. The corpora- 
tion, of course, is not the only phase 
of our Free Enterprise system that 
made this possible. But without it, the 
job could never have been done. 





This series, sponsored by the people of the Union Oil 


is dedicated to a discussion of how and u hy 


American business functions. We hope you'll feel free 


to sendin any suggestions orcriticisms you have tooffer. 


Write: 


Building, Los 


The President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil 
Angeles, California. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


WITH CLAYTON BACKFLOW PROTECTION UNITS 


Backflow and back-siphonage in municipal and industrial 
water systems have caused serious health problems. Com- 
plete protection is assured by installation of Clayton Back- 


flow Protection Units. 


Using the ‘hydraulic operating principle,” pioneered by 
Clayton engineers to answer many flow control problems, 
the Backflow Protection Unit has visible indication of back- 
flow, automatic control, freedom from line shock or water 
hammer and closes drip-tight. Manufactured to conform 
to municipal and state codes and building safety regulations. 


Units from %"' to 16” are 
available for municipal water 
systems, mills, factories, ship- 
yards, public buildings, dual 


water supplies and fire 
protection systems. 


Clayton Feather Touch Valves solve 
many flow control problems, such 
@s remote and alternate flow con- 
trol—a single control for two valves 
—sump and reservoir control, and 
have applications for cooling tow- 
ers, feed water heaters, air condi- 
tioning systems, and sewage dis- 
posal and water treatment plants. 


Ce 


OTHER CLAYTON PRODUCTS 
Other Clayton products aiding our 
Armed Forces are Kerrick Kleaners 
...Kerrick Cleaning Kompounds... 
Clayton Hydrawlic Dynamometers 
.--Clayton Steam Generators... 
Clayton Boring Bars and Holders. 


| 


MANUFACTURING 





HOW CLAYTON VALVES OPERATE 
All Clayton Feather Touch Valves are 
hydraulically operated using a re-inforced 
flexible diaphragm as the sealing medi- 
um. The valve opens smoothly and re- 
mains open as long as the pressure on the 
inlet is greater than at the discharge. 
The valve closes against return flow, with- 





out shock, when the pressure at the valve 
inlet drops below the pressure at the dis- 
charge. Line pressure is employed to both 
open and close the Clayton valve. Posi- 
tive operation and drip-tight sealing is 
assured by the differential area of the 
diaphragm chamber in relation to the 
valve seat area. Every operation is silent. 


ALHAMBRA 
CALIFORNIA 
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death benefits for each $1 paid in premiyp, 
Total paid out was $585,000,000, Ip this 
war, policies have been issued to a toy 
face value of nearly $80,000,000,000, 
Hospitalization. Regardless of the cays 
of illness, veterans of both wars cap », 
ceive free hospitalization at any tim 
becomes necessary. Medical care jp the 
home also is offered. As of June 30, 
total of 56,850 veterans of the first Woy) 
War were receiving these services at a ee 
of about $70,000,000 annually. There »» 
93 Veterans’ Administration hospitals, } 
is expected that many more must be yj} 
to accommodate the veterans of this wy 
With more than 15,000,000 veterans ¢. 
gible for free hospitalization after this yy 
and movements developing to make thee 
services available to their families, as wel, 
some have suggested that a situation cop. 
parable to State medicine for a large part 
of the population is approaching. 
Special education and training, Ad. 
ministration proposals cover special traip. 
ing and educational courses. These include 
vocational training and secondary schod 
education for a period of one year, at most 
They would be supplemented by four-year 
college courses for those showing speci 
aptitudes, and particularly for those whos 
college work was interrupted by the wa 
The veteran-student, in addition to tuition 
would receive a living allowance. No exact 
figures have been suggested. Congress mut 
approve to make the plan effective. 
Old-age pensions. President Roosevelt 
has proposed that the Government pay 
old-age pension taxes, under the Social & 
curity Law, for all veterans for the tim 
they were in the services. Thus, their prs 
pective pension rights would be unimpaire 
by absence from their peacetime jobs, Co- 
gressmen have offered no objections. The 
cost depends upon the length of the wa 
Another soldiers’ bonus. Officials « 
pect pressure, sooner or later, for another 
soldiers’ bonus. For the present none has 
been proposed formally. Difficulties that 
accompanied the first bonus—including the 
“bonus army’s” march on Washington, an 
its dispersal by the regular Army in 193?- 
still are too fresh in many minds. 
If the bonus should come, there is » 
telling what form it would take. However, 


a pattern has been set. The first bonus wa } 


intended, technically, to equalize Amy 
pay and wages earned by workers at hom 
during the war. The amount paid wis 
regulated, in part, by the length of time 
spent in the service. The first bonus co 
$3,710,000,000, and was paid to 3,79235 
veterans. If the same formula were applied 
to this war and its prospective 11,000, 
or more service men, the total might m 
to $15,000,000,000. 

Veterans’ organizations. Both the 
American Legion and the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars are opening their ranks to vel- 
erans of this war. In the Legion, they a 
eligible only after their discharge from the 
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“Logistics is the science of military 


transport and supply.” 





“Logistics is moving a company, a 
regiment or a division with their 
matériel wherever the army says.” 





“Logistics? I call it railroadin’, with 
every man jack on his toes to get the 
world’s most important trains over 
therailroad on the army timetable!” 





“Logistics to me means pack up 
and pull out on the double. And 


me we go places fast.” 


UPPLYING the world’s fastest growing army 
S with transportation is one of the many com- 
plex problems that come under the military 
term, “logistics.” In this connection, according 
to Maj. Gen. C. P. Gross, Chief of Transporta- 
tion, Army Service Forces, “the railways have 
more than justified the confidence reposed in 
them by army men.” 

So far in this war, the movement of war traffic 
has been more than four times greater than it was 
in World War I. And to make this accomplish- 
ment possible, the Office of Defense 
Transportation, the Army, the Navy 
and the Railroads are steadfastly 
working shoulder to shoulder, duz- 
ing every hour of every day. 


Each step in planning and execut- 


ing a mass military move on the railroads is 
worked out with such straight-line efficiency, 
timing and teamwork that there is complete free- 
dom from delay and confusion. But “behind 
the scenes” it takes “know-how” and toil and 
sweat and ’round-the-clock vigilance. 


Thanks to a closely knit army-navy-railroad 
set-up, millions of fighting men have been 
moved on schedule. The flow of millions of 
tons of supplies has been speeded. Delays at 


ports have been avoided. 


What an example of an aroused 
democracy at work and at war! The 
battle before the battle is fought on 
the railroad front and The Milwaukee 
Road is proud to be one of America’s 
Railroads— all United for Victory. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 














POWER TO WIN 


At harvest time, Continental Red 
Seal Power will be playing an 
important part to win the battle 
for food. 


For many years, Continental Red 
Seal Engines have powered imple- 
ments produced by the world’s 
finest farm machinery builders, 
and this year again will be doing 
vital jobs on thousands of Ameri- 
ca’s farms, 


Your Dollars Are Power, Too 
«+» « Buy War Bonds 








[ontinental Motors (orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








services. The VFW, however, is enrolling 
men still in uniform, if they are Serving 
abroad or have served abroad. The WACS 
WAVES, SPARS and women of the \. 
rine Corps are eligible for full Legion men. 
bership, after they have been discharged, 
The VFW is sticking to an all-male mep. 
bership. Both organizations expect a big 
increase in membership. They also ¢. 
pect the formation of one or more big or. 
ganizations for veterans of this war only 

Veterans of both wars will total som 
15,000,000 men, all voters, with extensive 
organizations representing many of them, 
This is a bigger group than the farmers o; 
organized labor. Such groups exert the kind 
of pressure that Congress customarily 
heeds. Thus, Congress can be expected t 
listen when liberalized benefits for veterans 
are proposed in the future. 

For the present, the VFW is urging sx 
months of “mustering-out pay” at ful 
Army pay, plus the 20 per cent overseas 
bonus for all who have served abroad, toa 
top limit of $200 a month. The organin. 
tion offers this plan “in lieu of a bonus” 
and is preparing to battle the Administn- 
tion’s lesser proposal in Congress. } 

The VFW also is demanding a 15 per 
cent increase in all disability and pension 
allowances, arguing that such an increas 
is necessitated by the rising cost of liy- 
ing. The Legion has not committed itself, 
but is veering toward support for an in- 
crease in some amount. 

In summary. Almost all of the services 
and benefits granted to veterans of the 
first World War already have been mak 
available to the veterans of the present 
war. They are treated alike on disability 
pensions, vocational rehabilitation for the 
disabled, pensions for dependents of the 
war dead, and hospitalization. 

These, with the exclusion of the bonus, 
are the major items in the $14,000,000,00 
paid to first World War veterans in les 
than 25 years. These items are the prin- 
cipal reason, too, for an annual expendi 
ture of more than $600,000,000 for veterans 
of the last war. But there will be thre 
times as many veterans this time. Cor 
sequently, payments for veterans of the 
present war unofficially are expected to 
run $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 a year 
before many years have passed. . 

To this must be added the additions 
cost of the proposed “mustering-out pay, 
unemployment insurance, war-risk insu 
ance, educational and training progralls, 
and, perhaps, a soldiers’ bonus, increas 
pension allowances and other liberalizs- 
tions to be proposed in the future. 

What these things will cost, no ot 
knows. The only certainty is that thes 
will run into many billions. The tiny 
$5,000,000 entry just made at the Veterans 
Administration is destined to swell ane 
keep swelling. It is one of the costs 0 
fighting a war—a cost that will linger 
for years and decades to come. 
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PULLMAN-STANDARD 


Chicago, Ilinvis ...Oflices in seven cities . 











Pullman-Standard is building many products—vast quantities of armament— 


vehicles of transportation—and the greatest of these is “Men”! 


IT 1S A THRILLING THING to build good products. 
It is another and vastly more stirring experience to point to 
Men who have forged ahead, and say. “ These are our finest 
handiwork!” For, let any one of this Company's workers 
demonstrate ability and ambition to better himself. there 
is opened to him the priceless “know-how” and experience 
of his immediate superior. 


7 * * 


On that wholesome man-to-man basis is built Pullmans 
Standard’s continuing training program for the molding 
of men. For twenty years the Company has sponsored 
an employe “suggestion” plan which pays well for sug- 
gestions adopted — another avenue through which em- 
ployes can display initiative. 

The Company’s policy, wherever possible. is to pros 
mote from within. Classes are organized periodically 
for Leaders, Supervisors, Foremen and others who can 
qualify. These classes are addressed, from time to time, 
by members of the Company’s management who, in 
turn, attend them to listen and learn when they feel 
the need of a “refresher course’. 

Inevitable result of that plan for building better men 
is a deep clan spirit, and a loyalty to the ¢ ompany 
that permeates through even the families of Pullman- 
Standard workers. Get ahead ?—W hy. the best 


place of all, they Il tell vou, is right at the Plant. “yy 


This system of training men for responsible posi- 


tions enables this expanded management group to han- 
dle many times the load carried in 1940! 

From the titanic laboratory of America’s war produc- 
tion have emerged amazing discoveries and develop- 
ments—and of them all the greatest is the very spirit 
of the men who achieved them! Men in high plac es of 
authority down to trainees, who have discovered what 
a thrill it is to find “it can be done — or — done better”. 
Men intolerant of methods that have crystallized into 
rigid custom. Men aflame with zeal for the limitless 
possibilities of every job. Men whose passion for Free- 
dom and for every man’s right to win a high place by 
his own intelligent effort has flame-tempered them to 
new and inspiring capacity for doing! 


* * * 
TO THE SERVICE OF TRANSPORTATION in the stir- 


ring davs to come, Pullman-Standard will bring many 
new and better methods, better tec hniques- and better men! 
Men who have been tested and proved in the laboratory 
of war production! Builders of railroad cars who have 
become builders of ships, tanks, aircraft assemblies, howitz- 
er and rifle carriages, anti-aircraft gun weldments, trench 
mortars, shells and bombs! Men unafraid of the unknown 
and its problems, because they have already tackled them 
—and mastered them! 


BUYING MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
Backs Up the Men Who Man the Guns 


.. Manufacturing plants in six cities © 1943, F 


A BLUEPRINT FOR BUILDING BETTER MEN 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1. CO. 
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Our New ‘Invasion’ Currency: 
Fiscal Experiment in Sicily 


The U.S. Treasury is trying a new ex- 
periment with war money. Instead of 
using American dollars to buy military 
supplies and pay soldiers in occupied areas, 
the Treasury is issuing special currency, 
printed in the United States, but bearing 
denominations of foreign bills. 

Sicily. This Italian island is the guinea 
pig for this country’s new combat cur- 
rency. Supplies are bought and paid for 
in lira notes, printed in Washington and 
rushed by airplane to Sicily. Allied sol- 
diers also are being paid in these notes, 
which are issued in eight denominations, 
ranging from 1 to 1,000 lira. Dispatches 
from Sicily report that these special lira 
notes are interchangeable with Italian- 
issued lira already on the island, and 
have the same value. 

German war money. In one respect, 
the monetary activities of British and 
American armies appear to be following 
tactics used by the Germans when they 
invaded foreign territory. The Germans 
issued special currency and decreed that 
it must be accepted by conquered peoples. 
Germany’s invading armies carried printing 
presses to insure ample funds. The same 
tactics are used by the Japanese. 

Germans and Japanese, however, used 
combat currency as a device for looting 
conquered territories. In France, for ex- 
ample, German-printed money was used 
to buy up supplies and ship them to the 
Reich. The same kind of money was used 
to buy up French banks and industries. 

Then the Germans refused to honor this 
military currency inside the Reich. This 
meant that holders of Nazi military money 
could sell to the Nazis, but could not buy 
from them. The result was they took their 
victim’s wealth for nothing. Nazi military 
money is little more than counterfeit. 

U. S. policy. This country’s use of war 
money is fdr a different purpose. In the 
first place, controls are applied to the 
amounts put in circulation to prevent in- 
flation. In the second place, these lira 
printed by the Treasury will be redeemed 
eventually in dollars. Also, since Allied 
military lira and Italian lira in Sicily ex- 
change freely, Treasury policy supports 
Italian currency as well. 

Earlier experiments. When U.S. troops 
moved into North Africa, commanders 
carried with them specially printed dollars, 
bearing a gold instead of a green seal. This 
made regular U.S. dollars worthless in 
the hands of Axis agents. However, North 
Africa was saddled temporarily with a 
dual money system—gold-seal dollars and 
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French franes—which complicated bys 
ness transactions. Gradually these specig 
dollars were withdrawn from circulatio, 
Such complications are expected to }, 
avoided in Sicily, and countries still to bk 
occupied, by using a single currency with 
which occupied peoples are familiar, 

Currency values. Persons in occupie{ 
areas also know what their currencies a; 
worth in terms of dollars or pounds, | 
Sicily, for example, the lira is worth on 
cent in U.S. money, or 100 to the dolla 
and the British pound is worth 400 lira 
This makes pounds and dollars worth ap- 
proximately the same number of lira, sing 
the official pound rate is $4.03. 

Arbitrary fixing of currency values, hov- 
ever, has caused some difficulty. In Tripoli 
the lira was established at 100 to the dol. 
lar but 480 to the pound, which meant tha! 
Americans might give $4 for one pound an 
then get 480 lira instead of only 400, This 
discrepancy has been adjusted in Sicily 

The use of military lira at fixed value. 
also is expected to hit black markets i: 
money. In Morocco and Algeria and China, 
dollars sold on the black markets at higher 
prices than the official rate. This enable 
speculators to use dollars to buy local cur 
rencies on the black market, and then cas! 
them in at official rates, thereby making 
substantial profits. But, if neither dollars 
nor pounds circulate in Sicily, currence 
black markets cannot spring up, unles 
Sicilians come to consider that the militan 
lira is worth more or less than their on 
currency. This will not develop so long « 
Allied authorities support both currencies 

Fixed rates. The device for fixing rates 
at which dollars or pounds will be e:- 
changed for local currencies poses som 
problems. 

If local currencies are valued too lov. 
occupying soldiers gain an unfair buying 
advantage over natives, since they are mor 
plentifully supplied with cash. The prewar 
value of the Italian lira, for example, w 
5 cents. Now, in Sicily, the lira is wort! 
only 1 cent. U.S. soldiers, in theory, this 
can buy five times as many goods wit 
their dollar as they could before the wa 

This raises a question as to whether 
Sicilians are being looted by indirect 
means. It is known, however, that Sicils. 
as well as the rest of Italy, has experience! 
a wide degree of wartime inflation. Hene. 
the exchange value of the lira can be pre- 
sumed to have dropped. Such questions a 
supposed to be decided in the field by f 
nancial advisers to military commanders. 

In North Africa, on the other hand, the 
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value of the French france was placed neg 
the prewar value. Yet France is known ty § 
have undergone a far worse inflation thay 
Italy, because of the German occupatiog, 
The official value of the North Africa 
franc, therefore, suggests that politicg 
considerations may have been involved, 
Developments on the monetary front 
show that the U.S. dollar, as well as U.§ 
resources and men, is active in the war. 


War bonds. War Bonds sold to ind. 
viduals are being redeemed at a very high 
rate. This trend, if continued, would add 
to the Treasury’s war-financing problems, 

In July, $138,000,000 worth of Wa 
Bonds was turned in, compared with $14]. 
000,000 in June. June redemptions ae 
not so surprising, since many bondholders 
probably cashed their issues to meet jp 
come tax payments. The July redemp- 
tion, however, amounted to $34,000,000 
more than redemptions in May, and $85, 
200,000 more than the April redemptions, 

Application of the withholding tax last 
month is believed likely to have stim. 
lated the redemption of bonds, since most 
issues turned in for cash were Series B 
Bonds, known as the “poor man’s bond.” 
These are issued in denominations of $% 
to $1,000, and no person may purchag 
more than $5,000 worth in onc year. 

The sale of Series E Bonds in July fd 
below June sales by $13,300,000. The 
withholding tax also may have influenced 
this decline, although the drop amounted 
to only 2 per cent from the June levd. 
Indications are that workers are contint- 
ing to buy War Bonds in substantial 
amounts, but are not intending to keep 
them as long. 

Total War Bond sales for the month— 
at $889,700,000—fell short of the Treas 
ury’s $1,000,000,000 goal, and marked the 
first month in which sales failed to exceed 
those of the same month last year. In July, 
1942, sales exceeded $900,000,000. 

Explanation of this result probably lies 
in the bond drive in April, when saving 
banks, insurance companies, trusts, and 
wealthy individuals loaded up on Series 
F and G Bonds, which are issued in larger 
denominations and mature in 12 yeals. 
Another bond drive is scheduled for Sep 
tember, and is aimed exclusively at not 
banking purchasers. Indications are, there 
fore, that the same types of buyers ar 
waiting until that campaign to increase 
their holdings of F and G issues. 

These signs are strengthened by June 
figures showing that sales of the larger 
denominations dropped sharply from May 
Sales of $50 bonds were down 20 per cent 
$100 bonds dropped 40 per cent, and bonds \ 
of more than $100 dropped 46 per cent. 

Current trends in the sale of larger 
bonds, plus the redemption rate in the 
smaller issues, appear to add arguments met 
for advocates of forced savings. The | No 
Treasury, however, has yet to indorse this } ~b 
method of tapping surplus income. 
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Every branch of the Armed Services uses the telephone. No. 3 of a serkes, Marine Corps. 


5 


WON'T YOU HELP 
HIM OUT? 


Johnny is one of millions in the 

armed forces who must have equip- 

ment that only your dollars can buy. 

Not just a few dollars now and then 

—but regularly—every dollar you can 

pusibly invest in War Bonds from nou 
Victory! 


XUM 


Some day Johnny, front line observer, will climb out of his last 
foxhole into a world freed from fear of dictators. When that day 
comes, the telephone—now speeding commands on the battle- 
front and production on the home front—will help to place all 
peoples of the earth on friendly speaking terms. 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
JIN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 


Western Electric \ 6 











What is the job of a 





CONTRACTOR?” 


Army Air Forces pilots learn to fly 
at Primary Training Schools operated 
by civilian Flight Contractors. Geor- 
gia Air Service, Inc. has the honor 
of being a “Flight Contractor”. 


Our highly specialized staff must 
know how to impart a thorough 
knowledge of aviation. This includes, 
in addition to the actual flying, 
aerodynamics, meteorology, naviga- 
tion and other related subjects. We 
also maintain the scores of Army 
aircraft used at our schools. This 
requires adequate shops, hangars, 
and complete equipment. as well 
as a large organization of me- 
chanics, linesmen and other aircraft 
specialists. 

The backlog of experience which 
Georgia Air Service, Inc. is accumu- 
lating in this vital war work will be 
of tremendous value to both com- 
mercial aviation and private flyers 
after the war. Now dedicated faith- 
fully to war work, our organization’s 
peace time aim is for outstanding 
service to the aviation industry! 


All taxpayers will be pleased to know 
that this program of Primary Training un- 
der civilian contract has effected a savings 
of many millions ef dollars to the U. S. 
Government. 


AIR SERVICE, INC. 


ATLANTA. GEORGIA 


Flight Contractors to 
U. S. Army Air Forces 
Bennettsville, S. C. and 

Jackson, Tenn. 


ESSEE-OPERATOR RICKENBACKER FIELO 


Coes County AirPort 
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MOVES BY U.S. UNIONS SEEKING 
LABOR SOLIDARITY IN HEMISPHERE 


U.S. labor unions are paying increasing 
attention to Latin America in their drive 
to organize workers. Latest move is a visit to 
Hemisphere countries of a three-man com- 
mittee representing 12,000,000 members of 
the major labor organizations—the AFL, 
the CIO and the Railroad Brotherhoods. 

Purpose of the visit is to emphasize the 
stake of American labor in the present 
conflict, to establish contacts with labor 
leaders and groups in other countries and 
to consolidate labor opinion on postwar 
problems. The group also will stress the 
role played by organized labor in the 
United States as an active partner in the 
development of private enterprise. 

While in Chile, the delegates will attend 
the congress of the Chilean Confederation 
of Workers as guests of Bernardo Ibanez, 
secretary-general of the organization. Sr. 
Ibanez recently visited this country as a 
guest of the AFL and CIO. The group 
also will meet with labor leaders in 
Panama, Colombia, Cuba and Mexico. As 
yet, no pronounced labor movement exists 
in other Hemisphere countries. 

Outstanding among labor organiza- 
tions to be visited is the Confederation of 
Mexican Workers, known as CTM. This 
organization was formed in 1936 by 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano, a lawyer 
turned labor leader. CTM’s constitution 
advocates “abolition of the capitalistic 
system,” but, since the inauguration of 
General Avila Camacho as President of 
Mexico in 1940, this plank has been soft- 
pedalled. The switch in policy coincided 
with the retirement of Sr. Lombardo To- 
ledano as secretary-general. 

The Mexican leader now has reappeared 
to promote expansion of the Latin-Ameri- 
can Confederation of Workers, formed by 
him in 1938, into an Inter-American Con- 
federation to include both the United 
States and Canada. This policy was adopt- 
ed at a recent meeting of the Latin-Ameri- 
can Confederation in Havana, when the 
executive committee delegated Sr. Lom- 
bardo Toledano to approach labor groups 
in the United States and Canada about 
joining the Inter-American organization. 

Political issues promise to be foremost 
among the problems involved in closer co- 
operation between North and Latin Ameri- 
can labor movements. Latin-American la- 
bor groups often have pursued political 
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policies at the apparent expense of labor's 
immediate interests, in contrast to tradj- 
tional U.S. and Canadian union policies 
of adhering to the labor line. However, 
co-operative gestures have been made by 





—Harris & Ewing 


SR. LOMBARDO TOLEDANO 


U.S. labor leaders. The CIO established 
a Latin-American committee after union 
representatives served on a commission 
appointed by the Bolivian and U.S. gov- 
ernments to study labor conditions 
Bolivia. The AFL and the Railroad Broth- 
erhoods are expected to follow suit when 
the present tour is completed. 


Argentina. Cancellation of export i- 
censes to Argentina, issued before May |, 
1943, by the Office of Economic Warfare, 
is reported to have no political signif- 
cance. The fact is that the OEW action 
was taken with the consent of the Ar 
gentine Government, which wished to ob- 
tain a better check on the distribution of 
goods going to Argentina from the United 
States. Licenses will be revalidated only 
after the Argentine Central Bank er 
amines them under OEW’s new decentrali 
zation policy. 

The action is not expected to have any 
effect on the present trade volume betwee 
the two countries. Prospects are that the 
volume may increase somewhat in the 
months ahead, since the Argentine Gov- 
ernment has lifted the ban on the entry 
of Argentine ships to East Coast ports 
This action indicates the Ramirez regime 
no longer recognizes Germany’s subma- 
rine blockade in the ‘Vestern Atlantic. 
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Hundreds of War Plants have increased output 
with Gulf Cutting Oils and Gulf Super-Quench — 
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A long list of vital parts for the nation’s war ma- 
chine are being made faster and better because Gulf 
Cutting Oils and Gulf Super-Quench are doing such 
an outstanding job! 

Hundreds of war plants have increased production 
and obtained many other worth-while benefits di- 
rectly as a result of the superior performance of 
these quality Gulf products. 

Here’s the important reason for the remarkable 
tesults obtained with Gulf Cutting Oils and Gulf 
Super-Quench: They have been engineered for to- 


day’s metal-working production problems — with 
unique properties which set them apart from con- 
ventional oils of the same type. 

If you machine or heat treat steels, it will pay you 
to investigate—call in a Gulf Lubrication Service 
Engineer today and let him demonstrate Gulf Cut- 
ting Oils and Gulf Super-Quench in your plant. He 
can help you improve your machining and heat- 
treating practice. 

Gulf Oil Cor poration « Gulf Refining Company 


GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








If you machine or heat treat steels, it will pay you to in- 
vestigate the advantages of these outstanding Gulf prod- 


ucts—call in a Gulf Service Engineer for a demonstration 
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DEP E War Bonds—Your Personal Investment tn Victory’ 


DODGE “*%2/ TRUCKS 


Ye TO 3-TON CAPACITIES 


WAR is emphasizing the ay ony a of Dodge trucks . . . their remarkable — 
DEPENDABILITY. Reports from Russia, Malta, China and the Solomons ; 

have repeatedly told of Dodge-built Army vehicles carrying troops and DODGE MEN BUILD WELL 
guns through the thick of battle. : 


And no wonder! For these war-tested trucks are blood brothers of the 
hundreds of thousands of dependable Dodge Job-Rated trucks, that, for 
so many years, have moved the goods of industry and agriculture with 
time-proved Dodge dependability. 


Today ...on war fronts and home fronts alike... DODGE and DEPEND- 
ABILITY mean one and the same thing. 


If YOU need dependable trucks for essential hauling purposes, buy trucks 
with the right engine, the right clutch, transmission, and every other unit 
to fit the job... buy Dodge Job-Rated trucks. 


See your Dodge dealer too, for All-Fluid Drive Dodge cars, Plymouth cars, 
used cars and trucks, and for dependable Dodge wartime service. 


DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


7 KEEP YOUR PRESENT TRUCKS ON THE JOB WITH DEPENDABLE DODGE SERVICE! help you. He has the “know how”, the experienced mechanics, 

y For the duration, it’s your patriotic duty to keep your present the factory-engineered and inspected parts to maintain top rele 

Ry, car or truck “on the job,” and to get the maximum of dependable, ating efficiency. Depend on your Dodge dealer for dependa 
economical transportation built into it—let your Dodge dealer wartime service! 
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Taxes and contract renegotiation are present issues of most importance. 

In case of taxes.....Safe conclusions appear to be these..... 

Maximum new revenues will be $4,500,000,000 to $6,000,000,000. 

And: If war trends continue favorable, Congress may not go that far. 

Tax on corporate income probably will rise to 45 per cent from present 40. 

There will be no major change in the excess-profits tax base. 

Individual income may be burdened with $3,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 in 
new taxes. Form of taxes to raise that amount remains a matter of argument. 

Excises on beer, liquor, cigarettes may be raised moderately, not sharply. 

A general sales tax seems a diminishing prospect. 

Further: There almost certainly will be some simplification of the present 
withholding tax, some change to make unnecessary small cash settlements with 
about 30,000,000 lower-income taxpayers who may owe a few dollars or have a 
claim for a few dollars. Methods of change are under study. 

See page 32 for some details on your September 15 tax return. 




















Now as to renegotiation.....Situation right now is this..... 

Proposed changes in renegotiation procedure will be first order of business 
for House Ways and Means Committee. This comes up before taxes. 

But: Issue of reconversion reserves will be considered as a tax issue; will 
thus be considered later with the tax bill, not with renegotiation changes. 

In case of changes in renegotiation procedures.....Outlook is this: 

$500,000 exemption: Congress probably'will approve, probably will increase 
from present $100,000 to $500,000 the minimum in total Government contracts that 
a company must have to be subject to renegotiation. Renegotiators approve. 

Standard products: Not quite a 50-50 prospect that Congress will exempt 
from renegotiation standard products with a regular list price. Renegotiators 
oppose that exemption because it might open the way to exorbitant profits. 

Renegotiation after taxes: Approval of that change is unlikely. 

Profit formula: It is doubtful Congress will write in a formula that would 
assure a minimum profit on volume of sales after taxes. It might, but again the 
renegotiators oppose and they carry much weight with the Congress committees. 

















In the matter of postwar reconversion reserveS..... 

Latest idea to get increased support would permit a reserve to be built in 
noninterest-bearing Treasury bonds, for financing postwar reconversion. 

Then: If the reserve is not used for a particular purpose within a speci- 
fied time, it would revert to the U.S. Treasury. It would be used or forfeited. 

Officials keep emphasizing, however, that reconversion reserves are very 
difficult to allow on any basis that would be fair to all concerned. 

However: Congress definitely is impressed by the reconversion reserve idea. 

There is growing businessman interest in what's happening to renegotiated 
companies, in the experience of companies that go through the mill. 

Here are a few more clues from three industries..... 

Ten machine-tool companies, on renegotiable business, had 28.8 per cent 
profit before renegotiation, 13.3 per cent profit afterward. That's before taxes. 

Five brass companies had 15.9 per cent profit on renegotiable business be- 
fore renegotiation and 7.8 per cent profit afterward. Again, it's before taxes. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS~-- (Continued) 


Four rubber firms had 15 per cent profit before, 9.5 per cent afterward. 

These points are to be noted..... 

Renegotiators permitted larger profits for machine-tool companies, on their 
war business, than for rubber and brass companies. That's because the unusual 
cyclical problems of the machine-tool industry were given consideration. 

Yet: Machine-tool profits were cut more than 50 per cent; brass company 
profits, before taxes, were cut about 50 per cent; rubber, less than 50 per cent. 

That's the average. Each company's experience was different. 

Renegotiators treat each company on its own special basis. They have no 
fixed formula for determining profits, no fixed percentage of sales before taxes. 

But: In general, there is a tendency to relate amount of profit roughly to 
the amount of profit enjoyed by the company in prewar years. 














In another field.....Employers face some new man=-power troubles. 

There is to be increased emphasis on use of the draft law to force workers 
into war industries. Draft of fathers is a move in that direction. 

So is to be the creation of a list of "critical" industries. Industries to 
be classed as critical will get preferential draft treatment compared even with 
industries classed as "essential." This means that some of your employes who 
are fathers may be attracted to critical industries or to strictly war work. 

That is the objective of the decision to draft fathers. 

Mr. Roosevelt was told that the failure of war industries to meet produc- 
tion goals was due in important part to man=-power difficulties. Use of the 
draft act is a convenient way to get results without a national service act. 

Hit-or-miss draft method does complicate things for some employers. 

Also, do not get the idea that the lid is coming off on war controls. 

There's a slight increase to enforce price controls, not a decline. 

Rationing is tending to tighten in many lines. 

Control of the flow of scarce materials is tighter than it was. 

Gasoline use in the Midwest soon may be more tightly controlled. 

Economic Stabilizer Vinson continues to sit on the wage-increase lid. 

Mr. Vinson hasn't given up on grade labeling, despite Congress. He now is 
ordering the grade labeling of meat and may find ways to require other labels. 

Thus: War continues, and so long as it continues controls will continue. 

It is true, however, that supply situations are beginning to ease in some 
fields. There is a gradual easing in some limitation-of-use orders. There is a 
tendency to recognize that the civilian economy is entitled to some recognition. 

There also is a tendency to back away from ambitious schemes for control of 
everything out of Washington. Food Administrator Jones is described as ready to 
shy away from a plan for Government to buy and sell vast quantities of food. 












































Industry's profit picture for 1943 is being revised by U.S. estimators. 

Treasury's original estimate that corporation profits would reach the vast 
total of $24,200,000,000 this year now is being trimmed to $22,200,000,000. 

There is general agreement among Government agencies on that last figure. 

That -means an estimated increase of $2,100,000,000 above 1942 profits. 

But: After taxes are taken out, at present rates, there would be left a net 
income of $8,075,000,000, which is only $160,000,000 more than in 1942. 

These other points stand out in the corporation picture..... 

1. Dividends are estimate at only $4,000,000,000 for this year. That is a 
$100,000,000 decrease from 1942 and much under the 1936-37 level. 

2. Net income retained by corporations is estimated at $4,075,000,000. 
That's a record as an indication of uneasiness over postwar problems. 

3. A look ahead convinces the appraisers that 1944 probably will be a year 
of declining profits, unless the price level should be allowed to get out of hand. 

Industry's net profits still would be less than in 1929; still would not 
Suggest that industry has profiteered in this war. And: A further tax rise would 
tend further to cut into net profits after deduction of taxes. 
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LOOK AHEAD 


Is it too early to look ahead? Too soon to dream 
of the bright sunshine that surely will follow the 
dark clouds of war? 


Not to men of courage and confidence! Even 
now, they are busy planning the world that lies 
beyond America’s Victory. 

And to these men of Faith...who will be the 
builders of tomorrow ...we say... 


LOOK SOUTH! 


Look beyond the stress and strain of war to the South... toa 
Southland greater in industrial might . . . richer in the fruits of 
farm and field ... more exciting in new opportunities than ever 
before. 


Look South!...and see mines and mills, forests and factories, 
that are destined to make great and enduring contributions to 
the better, brighter world ahead. 

Today the Southern Railway System is providing adequate, 
swift, dependable transportation for the fighting South. 

But tomorrow, the fighting South will be the growing South 
...and its myriad products of peace, speeding by rail on the 
Southern, will fully justify the faith of all who... 


Look ahead ... look South! 


CrweaeT &. Rone 
-— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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if you are returning from your vacation in 
the next few weeks or for any other rea- 
son wish to change your address, please 
notify The United States News af once. 
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Dordens 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
No. 134 

An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable September 1, 1943, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 14, 1943. Checks 
will be mailed. 
The Borden Company 

EF. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
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‘SSEX HOUSE 
On-t0e | 


ESSE 
HOUSE 


Stop at Essex House 
— where business 
centers end and the | 














Fifty-eight years of specialized 
“know-how” are at your service in 
solving your liquid handling prob- 
lems. Equipment for measuring, 
metering, filtering, distilling, lubri- 
cating, storing and dispensing. To 
handle liquids right—write Bowser. 


Park begins . . . it’s 
cool, comfortable, 
convenient, quiet. 
Room and Bath from $6 
2 and 3 Room Suites 
by Season and Year 


Oscar Wintrab 
Managing Director 





Liquid Control Specialists — Since 1885 


S. F. BOWSER & COMPANY, Inc. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 








BREAKERS OF LIQUID— 160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, N. Y. 


HANDLING BOTTLENECKS SINCE 1885 1 block from subway stations 
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Paul V. McNutt’s troubles lie ahead gf 
him. As chairman of the War Manpowe 
Commission, Mr. McNutt has managed tp 
keep out of serious difficulties until nog. 
But a shortage of workers for key muy. 
tions plants has developed. It was WMC, 
job to avert such a situation, and Mr 
McNutt is being blamed. 

In addition, it has been decided to draft 
pre-Pearl Harbor fathers, months before 
they had been scheduled to reach the in. 
luction That falls in Mr. Me 
Nutt’s domain, since he has over-all egp. 
trol of the Selective Service System. Con- 
doesn’t like drafting fathers, and, 
MeNutt is being blamed, 

The Washington heat switches from one 
official to another. First, Donald Nelson, 
of the War Produc- 
Board, was un- 
der fire, and then 
Prentiss Brown, of the 
Office of Price Admin- 
istration. Now, it is 
Mr. MeNutt’s turn. 

Mr. McNutt, how- 
ever, 1s unperturbed. 
To the general pub- 
lic, he is known for 
his immaculate attire 
and his bulky hand- 
But Wash- 


ington knows him, 


camps. 


ore 
gress 


again, Mr. 


tion 





—Acme 
PAUL McNUTT 


someness. 
asa hard-working 
administrator, who spends 10 hours a day 
at his desk. He is always quiet, suave and 
His administrative method is t 
keep a personal eye on essentials and dele 


too, 


urbane. 


gate as much detail and routine as possible 
to subordinates. And these subordinates 
he holds strictly accountable. 

This lets Mr, McNutt see a score of call 
ers each day, handle, sometimes, as maly 
as 55 or 60 telephone calls, and still give 
the impression of having time to spate. 
Time when he made many publi 
speeches. In 1941, he spoke 165. times. 
Since becoming WMC’s chairman a yea 
ago, however, his speeches have numbere 


was 


scarcely a dozen. 

But then, in 1941, as for many years 
prior, Mr. McNutt was burning with politi 
cal ambition—ambition that he had to co 
while the Roosevelt candidacies and term 
of office ran their course. Now, his friené 
say, he is letting political ambition go, for 
the time being, at least. Nevertheless, som 
are wondering about him as a 1944 runnil 
mate for Mr. Roosevelt. 

Whether troubles or nominations cont 
or go, Mr. McNutt has a big job ahead @ 
him. He is trying to straighten out the 
man-power situation. Besides that, ® 
Federal Security Administrator, he ha: 
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War-sponsored industrial progress has focused 
attention on a magic word—Electronics—the 
name of a great, new industry for tomorrow 
which will change our present concept of liv- 
ing. Though hazy to you now because little that 
is tangible has been told, the electron tube is 
the secret of radio broadcasting and reception. 


The science of Electronics has already had 
limited applications other than radio, yet its 
fully developed function lies ahead. 


Webster Electric has been familiar with the 
principles of Electronics since the early days of 
radio. The Webster Electric ‘‘Delaytrol,”’ illus- 
trated here, is an example of the application of 
the electron tube to more comfortable living. 
The “Delaytrol’’ is an electronically regulated 
fuel supply unit for oil burners which provides 
precise control of oil-burning equipment. 


Because of the electronic tube in the “Delay- 
trol,’ draft-before-firing is established, dead 
air is quickly removed, back pressure is elim- 


WESSTER 


WEBSTER 


HAS ALREADY BEGUN 


inated, vibration ‘“‘flutter’’ is done away with, 
smoking prevented; and the flame is cut off 
instantaneously, thereby clearing out burned 
gases and preventing the accumulation of soot. 


The ‘“Delaytrol’’ has been a product of this 
company for a number of years. It will be 
followed by other products in the days to come, 
in which our knowledge, experience and skill 
in building products involving electronics, hy- 
draulics, electricity and mechanics will raise 
the standards of living. And these products will 
always incorporate the high quality which has 
been so conspicuous in Webster Electric prod- 
ucts for more than thirty years. 


Yes, we in this sound, stable company know 
that the future has already begun. 








Invest in Victory! Buy United States 
War Savings Bonds and Stamps. 








WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. Established 1909. Export Dept.: 100 Varick Street, 
New York City. Cable Address: “ARLAB”", New York City 





“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 





ELECTRIC 





company manufactures Teletalk intercommunication, paging and sound distribution systems; precisely built pump units for the handling and pressure regulction of fuel oil; 
wall transformers cond other small electrical devices. It is in an excellent position to manufacture products involving electronic, electrical, hydraulic and mechonicol design. 




















OF A NATION 


AT WAR 


When the North Carolina Pre-Flight 
School polled eastern sports writers 
for their votes on the ten sports best 
suited to train Naval Aviation Cadets 
in quick thinking, aggressiveness, co- 
ordination and all the agilities so 
vital to combat flying, one of the 
most analytical replies was submitted 
by Dan Parker of the New York Mir- 
ror, as follows: 


FOOTBALL—because it is warfare re- 
duced to a small scale. 

BASEBALL—to develop initiative, co- 
ordination and quick thinking. 

BOXING—to overcome timidity and 
develop aggressiveness. 

BASKETBALL—to develop speed, en- 
durance and accurate vision. 

MILITARY TRACK—to develop phy- 
sique, inure to hardship and prepare for 
escape after crash landings 

HAND-TO-HAND COMBAT—+to pre- 
pare a grounded pilot to fight his way 
out. 

SOCCER—to develop the leg agility im- 
portant in working controls. 

TENNIS—to improve timing, co-ordina- 
tion and eyesight, strengthen arms and 
improve footwork. 

SWIMMING—to help a pilot survive if 
forced down to sea. 

LACROSSE—to develop endurance, ag- 
gressiveness and familiarity with rough, 
body contact. 


* * * 


The earlier a man gets into such 
sports, the better he is prepared for 
his job in any service. This is one of 
the vital wartime reasans why we 
urge that equipment for civilian 
sports programs should be main- 
tained at a level that will meet the 
requirements of the Nation’s physi- 
cal fitness program. 


* * * 


Our current campaign in leading national 
magazines presents a series of messages 
featuring the ‘‘Human Machine’’ on The 
Fighting Front, The Production Front, 
The Home Front and The Postwar Front. 
These messages are scheduled to reach 
millions of men including our highest 
executives, and, for the first time, the 
mothers in American homes. Their candid 
purpose is to press the need for a physi- 
cally fit sports-active America now and 
in days of postwar activities. 


Wf 


President 


Wlison Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 








It’s Wilson Topay 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


























such things as Social Security, the U.S. 
Employment Service and health and wel- 
fare agencies under him. These will be im- 
portant in the postwar period. And, if 
Mr. Roosevelt is elected again, one of his 
principal supporters, Mr. McNutt, will 
probably still be in the thick of things. 


Amos E. Taylor is the new head of 
one of the nation’s great and largely un- 
tapped sources of information for busi- 
nessmen. This is the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, from which normally pours a 
daily flood of trade figures and data on in- 
dustrial conditions and markets at home 
and the world around. Mr. Taylor succeeds 
Carroll L. Wilson, who had been on leave 
of absence for about two years. 

To his new post, Mr. Taylor is bringing 
plans for concentrating upon the postwar 
business world and providing American 
businessmen with information that will 
help to guide them through that period. 
That does not involve postwar planning, 
Mr. Taylor explains. Such things as plan- 
ning and policy, he 
leaves to others. 

For Mr. Taylor 
considers himself a 
“career man” in the 
Commerce  Depart- 
ment, and, as a career 
keeps _ his 
opinions on policy to 
himself. Also, he is not 
linked with New Deal 
factions. He entered 
the Department in 
1930, Herbert 
Hoover was President, and was continued 


man, he 
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DR. AMOS TAYLOR 


Ww hen 


in office by the Roosevelt Administration. 


President Hoover, who had been Secre- 
tary of Commerce, had ambitious plans for 
the Commerce Department, many of which 
foundered with the coming of depression, 
and, later, the New Deal. Under the pres- 
ent Secretary, Jesse Jones, the Department 
is taking on more life, however. Mr. Jones 
is said to be pushing some of the Depart- 
ment’s divisions, including the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, back 
toward the Hoover mold. 

Mr. Taylor is 50, tall, pleasant and an 
authority on international trade. He makes 
no public speeches, but, in the privacy of 
his office, he is ready to discuss freely trade 
and Throughout the 
30s, he had charge of the Department’s 
studies on the balance of international pay- 
ments, and achieved much distinction. Be- 
fore coming to the Department, he taught 
finance at Northwestern 
University and University of Pennsylvania 

For the present, Mr. Taylor’s Bureau is 
active in keeping the war agencies sup- 
plied with economic information, both for- 
eign and domestic, and guiding American 
importers and exporters through the mazes 
of wartime restrictions. But Mr. Taylor 
believes his Bureau’s greatest opportunity 
lies in the postwar world, and he is point- 
ing his agency in that direction. 
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Weather 
Permitting 


HE effective range of the time 

honored wig-wag system of fli 
signalling is limited by weather-cond: 
tions — is reduced to zero during hem 
rains, fog, or at night. The effects ¢ 
natural interference are felt, too, evenia 
radio communication, when static fra 
unshielded ignition and secondary ¢k- 
trical Circuits interrupt reception. Breet 
Radio Ignition Shielding, a produc d 
years of Breeze design and manufacture 
makes it possible to overcome this evi, 
and insures static-free and dependuble 
transmission and reception of messagts 
Produced in many sizes to designet 
specifications, this Shielding is in u 
today on aircraft, tanks, and PT bow 
of the U. S. Army, Navy, and Air Fone 
Used in conjunction with Breeze Fie- 
ible Conduit and Fittings, assemblies a 
be fabricated to 
meet the require- 
ments of any 
shielding problem. 
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Working for Victory 


on the Santa Fe an 


























trains, regular trains with troop cars, and freights 
loaded with important materials of war keep roll- 
ing along the Santa Fe. 

Watch a section hand grab his pick a little tighter, 
go at his job a little harder, after a trainload of 
American fighting boys has rolled past. “We’ll-get- 
‘em-through” is his attitude these days. 

Yet—he is only one of more than 55,000 employes 
on the Santa Fe who are doing their bit “keeping ’em 
rolling” all along the line... who are moving mil- 
lions of troops and millions of tons of materials 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the Southwest and California 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS —ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 










needed for Victory, where and when they are needed. 

They know that if you stop the wheels that move 
them, you stop everything that floats and flies as well! 

And they never forget that thousands of boys in 
our armed forces came from Santa Fe ranks and from 
the families of Santa Fe employes, and these boys 
who are fighting for all of us have the toughest job 
of all! 

You bet, we’re backing them up in the best way 
we know—and that’s by buying War Bonds, and 
seeing to it that movements essential to Victory 
come first on the Santa Fe! 
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Build Up NOW 
for the FUTURE 
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BAMA. “All-Ways” 
INCOME PLAN 


PROVIDES MONEY FOR 
RETIREMENT AT TIME 
YOU DESIRE... 














plus 


HOSPITALIZATION 


and Income in case of 
ACCIDENT, SICKNESS, DEATH 


Everyone must keep on the job today 
to fight the Axis. Everyone is working 
harder—rush and strain are greater. In 


this hurry, there is more chance for acci- 
dent or illness. With the exclusive BMA 
“All-Ways Income Plan” you are freed 
from fear that your family’s income will 
stop in case of accident, sickness or your 
death. In addition, it provides a way to use 
excess earnings to build up for the future. 
Use this easy saving plan for Retirement 
and financial independence when working 
days are over. One convenient Monthly 
Payment pays for complete protection .. . 
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“The Veas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which 
initials used, should be so marked. 


writers desire to have only 


Postwar Plan For Farmers 


Sir: —One of the best pieces of postwar 
planning that could be thought promul- 
gated by the incoming national adminis- 
tration, which must inevitably replace the 


New 


of making it possible for the farming class 


Deal, is to devise ways and means 


of the entire country to set the price on 
farm and livestock products that they pro- 
duce, without the benefit of a vote-getting 
Government dole. If this 
survive economically after the war, any 
national prin- 
ciple, must appeal to the intelligence of the 


country is to 
representation, as a_ first 


people and not their emotions. Making it 
possible for the farmer to have reasonable 
prosperity will, in my opinion, energize the 
whole economic machine. Treating him as a 
child will never tend to do this. 

Redmond, Ore. J. M. Sutvery 


Withholding Tax A Success? 

The following answers to the ques- 
tion: “How Is the Withholding Tax 
Working?,” were received too late for 
printing in the issue of August 6. 
Yesterday was our first pay day under 

the new withholding tax law. The payment 
of our 15,000 employes here at our West 
Allis Works occurred virtually without in- 
cident due in the main, we believe, to the 
publicity campaign which preceded it. The 
inception of this method of tax withholding 
may have an effect upon the purchase of 
War Bonds by 


denced by the fact that we have had sev 


pay-roll deduction, evi- 


eral requests for reductions in bond pur- 
Basically, 
paid either now or later, and, by and large, 


chases the income tax must be 
from the reaction received thus far, cur- 
the 


to say 


rent deduction is answer. However, 


it is too early with any certainty 
manifest themselves 
Water GEIs1 


Allis-Chalmers Mie. Co 


what reactions may 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
President, 


Our experience to date, in connection 
with the collection of the withholding tax 
from our employes, has not been exten- 
sive enough to form any definite conclu- 
sions regarding the efficacy of this meth- 
od of tax collection 
opinion that it appears to be the most 
workable plan yet advanced or employed, 
insofar as collection is concerned. 

Washington, D. C. Ernest E. Harris 


President, Southern Railway System 


However, it is our 












Tnwar, 
as in peace, = 
Cities Service | 
is dedicated= 
tothe same — 
ideal--Service_ 
to the Nation_! 








POWER MOWERS 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP'N, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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RECEIVING 





°‘Today’s production battles 
can be won or lost 
RIGHT HERE!” 


RECEIVING is the first actual step in pro- 
duction progress—when schedules hinge on 
needed materials or parts. Today, MORE in- 
coming shipments, LATE shipments and 
PARTIAL shipments are burdening produc- 
tion with delays, confusion, errors and bottle- 
necked materials—unless the following es- 
sential elements are present in an adequate 
system of control... 











SPEED: An efficient Receiving Report 

system permits checking and 
moving of incoming materials immediately. 
In typical Standard Systems, the original 
record speedily written on the spot is the 
final report; rewriting is eliminated and 
materials do not await transcribing of ac- 
cumulated records before they can move to 
the department which requisitioned them. 


EIBERLING Rubber Company is 








one of hundreds of leading Ameri- 
can industries now deriving the ad- 
vantages of simplicity, speed, and 
control of material provided by 
Standard Systems applied to their 
individual problems. Seiberling re- 
moved the constant threat of ma- 
terials piling up with records incom- 
plete, when they replaced a method 
requiring the original record to be 


ee ee 





FORMCRAFT DIGEST D-152 explains the Seiber- 
ing Receiving Report System in complete detail, 






Roane the forms “before and after’’ and a 
low-Process Chart. 

Standard is the originator. ir ntinuous business f 

Mar ‘ld wet i arginally punched holes which a 

Marks of Identity of the confinuous for # The Stand 
and Register Company—‘‘the Forms with the Punch.” 
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INFORMATION: Complete information 


required by given cir- 
cumstances, is provided for on a properly 
designed Receiving Report. Such a system 
will establish a definite routine for han- 
dling materials requiring inspection, or im- 
mediately clearing those not requiring it. 
Guaranteed consecutive numbers create an 
audit control and a tracer record, 


transcribed by typist. A Receiving 
Report System handwritten on Stand- 
ard Registers reduced 7 form-han- 
dling and writing operations to 3— 
a 57.14% elimination of operations. 

You'll be interested in this case- 





NOTIFICATION: Handwritten or type- 


written, a Standard 
System provides sufficient copies, all cre- 
ated at one writing, for prompt advice to 
Production Planning and all departments 
concerned, This includes proper support- 
ing records for Accounts Payable, as to 
quantities, and acceptance or rejection— 
quickly clearing invoices for discounts. 


57.14% of “Paperwork” Eliminated by Seiberling System 


story as one example of how basic 
principles of Standard’s Systems 
(handwritten or typewritten) im- 
prove control not only in receiving 
but in all material control, produc- 
tion, shipping and other functions. 


O THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY @ DAYTON 1, OHIO O 


On the Pacific Coast, address Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Company, 


Oakland, Calif., and in Canada, 


System. 


NAME 


FIRM- 


O° Oa 0 GO OC 


ADDRESS 


Crain 


Printers, Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario. 


O 


Standard Systems. 


OF INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY, 804 Albany St., Dayton |, Ohio 
Please send me your Formcraft Digest D-152 describing the Seiberling Receiving Report O 














FDR-Wallace 


Harry Hopkins, in private, is increas- 
ingly critical of Cordell Hull as Sec- 
retary of State. Some officials wonder 
whether the attitude of Mr. Hopkins 
reflects that of the President. 


x * 


Mr. Hull’s strength in Congress makes 
it unlikely that there will be any 
change at the top in the State De- 
partment during the present third- 
term Administration, if Mr. Hull de- 
sires to stay in office. Inspired reports 
of internal State Department troubles 
do not increase the Secretary’s desire 
to step out of office. 


xx rk 


Criticism is beginning to come from a 
number of important sources with re- 
gard to the rate of progress of Gen. 
MacArthur’s offensive in the Pacific. 


x * * 


What an important Congress commit- 
tee thought was Administration prom- 
ise, not to order a draft of fathers 
without prior consultation with this 
committee, turned out not to be a 
promise. Congress dropped plans to 
place new standards in the Selective 
Service Act when it received assur- 
ances regarding the draft of fathers. 


x * rk 


Henry Wallace, as Vice President, is 
letting some of his friends know that 
he regards both the President’s for- 
eign policy and his present domestic 
policy as too timid and as likely to 
lead to serious trouble in the postwar 
period. Mr. Roosevelt, in turn, is be- 
ginning to jump a little at some of the 
outspoken expressions of the Vice 
President in recent speeches. 


xk re 


Russia is being advised of plans that 
this country is shaping for Italy and 
the Balkans, but is not being con- 
sulted in advance with regard to the 
formulation of these plans. This is in 
line with Russia’s policy of giving lit- 
tle or no inkling of her plans to U.S. 
or Britain. 


68 
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Conflict on Policy .. . Transport Planes 
For Britain? ... Harmony Move on New Tax Plans 


Title Reg. U.S. sy on. 


Decision of the President to allocate 
at least 15 new ships a month to the 
British was taken without prior con- 
sultation with the Army and Navy. 
So many ships now are being built 
that this transfer apparently can be 
afforded, since, in operation, the ships 
transferred will be part of the general 
pool. 


x *« * 


Some officials are disturbed by re- 
ports that there is an agreement that 
U.S. will turn over to the British at 
least one transport airplane for each 
transport plane released by the Army 
to domestic air lines. The British have 
been concerned over the fact that they 
are concentrating production on mili- 
tary planes and are not producing 
transports. 


* & 2 


Herbert Lehman finds that his Office 
of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Operations is being given rather 
a small role to play now that there 
are conquered areas to relieve and 
rehabilitate. 


x * * 


Word seeping out through Chinese 
channels from Shanghai and Hong 
Kong reveals that Japanese business- 
men in those areas are deeply pessi- 
mistic about the war outlook for 
Japan. 

xk *& * 


James Byrnes, as War Mobilizer, 
wishes that Harold Ickes and Prentiss 
Brown had kept quiet about gasoline 
ration changes until those changes 
were ready to be put into effect. As a 
result of statements already made, 
high officials have been under intense 
pressure to force changes even before 
the plans have taken effect. 


x * * 


Some question is being raised con- 
cerning British policy that results in 
transfer of Australian and New Zea- 
land pilots from defense of their home 
territory to fight in England or the 
Mediterranean, necessitating a shift 








———— 


of pilots all the way from U.S. to th 
South Pacific to take their place, 


x * * 


Inside questioning is beginning to 
heard as to the wisdom of continuing 
Lend-Lease operations on the present 
scale, particularly to nations not x. 
tively engaged in fighting, now the 
the war has taken its present tum, 


x * * 


Nelson Rockefeller is turning out t 
be one official who is not striving to 
entrench his organization into a per. 
manent Government bureau. His (}. 
fice of Inter-American Affairs is oper. 
ating on a basis that calls for gradua 

liquidation after the war. 


xk * 


Henry Morgenthau is going alon 
with Economic Stabilizer Fred Vin. 
son in trying to find a basis for nev 
tax plans that will avoid issues o 
which the Treasury and Congres 
have been in irreconcilable oppos: 
tion. {( 


es & @ 
Harry Hopkins is initiating the ide 
that he should move from the Whit 
House on the ground that his pre- 
ence there might have an adverse ¢- 
fect in the campaign year 1944. 














x * * 


It is true that President R 
recently has been critical of the 
ministrative setup in the State 
partment. The President, however, 
very chary of taking any steps 
might bring him into a clash wih 
State Secretary Cordell Hull. 


x * * 


Mr. Hull turned down an offer f 
Leo Crowley, new OEW director, 
give the State Department part of 
operating functions of the Office 
Economic Warfare. The State 
partment might be embarrassed ¥ 
operating duties that brought it int 
conflict in matters of operating polit 
with foreigners or foreign goverm 
ments. 
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One of the most significant aspects of the contributions of the aircraft in- 
dustry to our country’s war effort, has been the exchange and utilization of 
specialized abilities on a cooperative, intra-industry basis. 

At McDonnell, we have been privileged to work with the Army and Navy, 
and with a number of aircraft manufacturers on assignments involving 
specialized research. 

Detailed information concerning the results achieved by our engineers, 
is of military necessity, restricted. We can, however, mention a few among 
many projects brought to successful completion. 

Among these were: an aerodynamic research assignment on a well-known 
combat plane which has seen action in many engagements; a flutter research 
assignment on a giant plane being built by one of America’s largest aircraft 
manufacturers; the development of strong, lightweight plastic ammunition boxes; 
and the redesigning of gun turret parts to permit the use of weight-saving plastic. 

We are prepared to carry out further research assignments—with particular 
reference to flutter research, and the development and use of plastics in many 
phases of aircraft design and manufacture. We shall welcome inquiries. 
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“Up Periscope”. . Stand By to Surface.” A long range U.S. submarine 
comes up out of the sea...on go the blowers... out come the cigarettes. 
Flash of white packages in the sunlight... familiar white CHESTERFIELDS 
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... and when it’s a smoke YOU want... try 
Chesterfield. They’re made for YOUR pleasure. 
Here you get the world’s best cigarette tobac- 
cos, the right blend skillfully rolled into the 


clean white cigarette that really Satisfies. YOU CAN'T BUY A 
BETTER CIGARETTE 





